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“Helen,” by William M. Chase 
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Daughter of Mrs Ernest White 
By Lydia Field Emmet 
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Mary Alexander, daughter of Mr and Mrs C. E. Alexander ' 
Painted by Benjamin C, Porter 
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“Dolly” by John da Costa 
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Portrait group by Lydia Field Emmet 
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Our Faithful Keeper 


A True Story of British Politeness and a British Bailiff 
By Mary Mortimer Maxwell 


Illustrated by F. Vaux Wilson 


=aa> VER since we had taken the 

¥— little house out St John’s 
-f Wood way, Aunt Meg and I 
i% had experienced a bewildered 
sort of pleasure every time 
an English tradesman pre- 
sented us with a bill. Not 
that we were always overanxious or even 
ready to pay it. The source of our 
pleasure was in the politeness of the 
presenting. Compared with it, the 
American storekeeper’s method was, to 
put it mildly, brusque. 

It did seem that the longer we were 
in paying our bills, the more pleased— 
since the more courteous—the London 
tradesman grew, and when there was a 
hitch in Aunt Meg’s American income, 
and a season of “returned with thanks,” 
for me with London editors, about the 
only silver lining: we could discover to 
our cloud was the sweet letters which 
followed in quick succession from the 
green grocer, the butcher, the oil man 
and the “banking’ 
company” which held 
a bill of sale on our 
furniture. 

“Madam:” wrote 
the green grocer, on 
the sixth rendering 
of his three months’ 
over due account, “I 
fear that in the press 
of other matters, the 
inclosed small bill has — 
escaped your atten- ~ 
tion. May I ask that 
you will kindly favor 
me with something 
on account at your 
very earliest conven- 
ience? Thanking you 
for past favors and 
soliciting your 
further patronage, I 
beg to remain, 
madam, Yours most 
respectfully, 

Epistles of this 
sort, apparently writ- 
ten after a careful 
study of some book “ 


. filled it to the brim”’ 


on etiquet, edited by a “member of the 
aristocracy” (from which source most 
of the etiquet books of England purport 
to emanate) began so to pour upon us 
that they were in danger of losing their 
novelty, and hence their interest. Yet, 
it was not till the blue envelopes took 
to succeeding themselves so frequently 
to inform us that we had committed 
lesé majesty by continued neglect of the 
king’s taxes, and the water company 
established a precedent by instructing 
their collector to call every day and over- 
whelm us with the courteousness of his 
speech and bearing; and when the gas 
man, apparently not to be outdone by 
the water man in attentions to two lone 
American women in London, began to 
call about tea time every afternoon, that 
it dawned upon us that there could re- 
ally be too much of even so good a thing 
as politeness. 

At last, the gas man said it wasn’t his 
fault, he hated to do it, he’d rather do 
anything in the world 
than to mention it to 
us, but the fact was 
he had been in- 
structed to turn off 
the gas that after- 
noon. To be sure he 
did not do it then. He 
called three  after- 
noons and said the 
same thing before his 
faltering steps led 
him to the meter. 
Then, ere his hand 
had touched the fatal 
crank that was to 
leave us to cold and 
darkness—s ince be- 
sides having gas for 
illuminating, we also 
had it for heating and 
cooking purposes—he 
said suddenly to me: 

“Now, may I hask 
’ave you ’ad yer tea, 
miss?” I informed 
him that we had and 
then at his suggestion 
we cooked up a lot of 
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eatables to last a few days, he offering 
to go out meanwhile and buy us paraf- 
fin and candles if we happened to be 
without any in the house. He explained 
that when gas was turned off it was 
well to have them on hand. Then, with 
many apologies and a dozen “Thank you, 
misses,” while I held a candle for him 
to find his way, he made the meter cease 
to perform the duty for which it had 
been installed. 

The next morning came the water 
man. Kind and gentle as he was we 
could not prevail upon him to delay the 
execution of the threat the water com- 
pany had made three times in writing, 
but when we took him into our confi- 
dence ard asked him just how one man- 
aged in London with dry spigots, he sug- 
gested that we had better fill up every 
empty pail and basin we had, despising 
not so much as the 
cream jug, and then 
it occurred to me to 
give the bathtub a 
thorough scrubbing 
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“Why, that they’ll send a cart and take 
it away, thereby taking possession of it, 
I suppose,” I returned. 

“True,” replied Aunt Meg ruminat- 
ingly, “but heaven knows what awful 
things may be involved in that ‘et 
cetera’!” 

“It may mean jail—the tower or Old 
Bailey!” I said burying my face in my 
hands. 

“Well, we'll have to wait and see,” 
said Aunt Meg. She had joined a Don’t 
Worry club before she left New York, 
and a little matter like danger of im- 
prisonment did not feaze her. 

That afternoon Aunt Meg went to the 
American Express office to see if by 
chance some money could have arrived 
from America, and a couple of hours 
later, I, hearing the bell ring, opened the 
gate to let her in, when there rushed past 


and fill it to the brim. 

Just as the water 
ceased to perform its 
customary evolutions 
the letters from the 
bill of sale people be- 
gan to get more po- 
lite, more pressing 
and more frequent. 
We could not wonder, 
for the installment 
by which we proposed 
to pay back the 
money borrowed on 
the furniture was 
long past due, but 
when a letter came, 
which, after assuring 
us of their continued 
esteem and_ respect 
for us and expressing 
all sorts of sorrow 
and regret, ended by 
saying, “and we beg 
further to inform you 
that we shall be 
obliged, much against 
our will, to put our 
man in _ possession, 
etc,” we were thrown 
into a state of be- 
wilderment and con- 
sternation. 

“What do suppose 
they mean?” asked 
Aunt Meg. 


‘* Hearing the bell ring I opened the gate, when there rushed past me 
a pleasant-faced young man"’ 
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me a pleasant faced young man, say- 
ing, “Good day, Miss, hexcuse me, miss!” 
When I got to the house, he had entered 
the hall door which I had left ajar. He 
handed me a note, standing respectfully, 
hat in hand while I read it. The note 
informed me that he was from the bill 
of sale people, come to take “possession, 
ete. 

“Now, miss,” he said, “don’t you let 
me put you to a bit o’ trouble. I knows 
’ow it are myself, an’ also I knows my 
place.” Then he started for the base- 
ment. I judged that he was going to 
pack up the dishes and cooking utensils. 

“If you could wait till my aunt re- 
turns!” I said appealingly. “She is hop- 
ing to get some money by today’s 
steamer. When will the cart be here?” 

“What cart, miss?” he asked. 

“To carry away the furniture,” I said. 

“Why, miss, I aren’t goin’ to take 
your furniture today! Let us ‘ope it 
won’t ’ave to be took ever. I’m just in 
possession that’s hall.” 

“T don’t understand,” I said. “What 
do you do and how long shall you re- 
main ?” 

“Well, I ’ope not long. I must stay 
a week, or at least ’ave my week’s wages 
if you can pay hup before, and if you 


can’t pay hup why they'll hextend the 
time for several weeks as long as you pay 


the wages. My wages is three an’ six a 
day.” 

I felt a sudden enlightenment. This 
was what in England they called a 
bailiff! Had I not read something about 
his kind in Vanity Fair? 

“Are you a bailiff?” I asked. “The 
kind of man Becky Sharp had in Vanity 
Fair?” 

The man looked dubious. “I don’t 
seem to remember the name, miss. Must 
’ave been another man they put in pos- 
session of Vanity Fair ’ouse, or the 
lady mayn’t ’ave got ’er advance from 
our firm. But I want to say if Mrs 
Sharp told you she ’ad trouble with ’er 
man in possession ’e just didn’t know 
‘is place. I aren’t goin’ to put you to 
no trouble, miss!” 

Aunt Meg returned without the 
money, and when I explained to her that 
we were in a state of siege or possession, 
she descended to the basement to inter- 
view the man and learn all the ins and 
outs of the situation. 

At 5 o’clock he appeared respectfully 
at the drawing room door. “I perceive 
as you ladies ’ave no servants,” he said. 
“Tf you would show me about the tea 
things, I could prepare your tea.” We 
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looked sadly and surprisedly at him, and 
he went on: “I want to say, madam and 
miss, that ’avin’ ’ad hexperience in the 
’ouses of haristocracy, I ’ave a knowl- 
edge of cooking and hall ’ousework, and 
I like you to give me your orders. And 
’ave you a little gas stove for the boil- 
ing’of the kettle? I ’ave found,” he con- 
tinued smilingly, “that the water are 
not running, but I noticed plenty o’ 
water ’as been saved in different vessels. 
I will make tea from the water in the 
cream jug first.” 

“The gas has been turned off as well as 
the water, and we could not lay in a 
supply of gas as we did of water,” I 
said. 

“But there is coals in the cellar?” he 
said interrogatively; and down he went, 
Aunt Meg calling after him that the 
tea set was in the sideboard. 

The tea was a little late, but never in 
the days of our smart English parlor 
maid had it been so stylishly served nor 
had it tasted so delicious. 

Then began for me days of interest and 
of leisure, and I blessed the day that 
had brought to our home the man in 
possession, for in taking him in we 
seemed to have secured a model man 
servant. He unpacked his satchel in the 
room that had served as servants’ bed- 
room, discovered an old green baize 
apron, which he tied round his waist as 
he polished the brass knockers and han- 
dles of the front door. In his work he 
was as careful of the water as though 
it were wine, washing his dishes but once 
a day and then saving the rinsing water 
for the next wash-up. He did all our 
work, tore the now useless gas grates 
from the fireplaces and built brilliant 
fires of English soft coal in their places. 
He whitened our front steps with hearth- 
stone on our taking a solemn oath that 
we would not shut the door in his face, 
as it seemed a heartless English lady of 
title had done when he offered to per- 
form the same menial task for her lady- 
ship, thus ridding herself of the bailiff 
—for according to old English law a 
bailiff may not break i in. 

I spent hours in the man’s company 
while he worked, listening to his remin- 
iseences. Once he almost let slip the 
name of a certain English marquis who 
had entertained him for seven weeks at 
his house in the supposed capacity of 
librarian. As he explained, he knew 
nothing of cataloging books, but the 
marquis’ instructions were that he was 
to remain all day in the library, appar- 
ently taking down lists. He had his 
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meals served in the library by the butler, 
who never suspected his real position in 
the household. In another family of 
high degree he had posed as a guest and 
eaten at the table with them, obeying 
their instructions not to converse, lest 
the fact that he dropped his aitches 
should betray 
him. He was in- 
troduced as “our 

old friend who 

has spent the past 
twenty years in 
Africa away 
from civiliza- 
tion,” such in- 
troduction being 
meant to cover a 
multitude of sins 
against table eti- 
quet. 

On the morn- 
ing of a Thurs- 
day which was 
the “second in 
the month” and 
our usual at- 
home day, Aunt — 
Meg and I looked 
at each other in 
distress. John- 
son (the bailiff 
had insisted on 
being called by 
his surname 
without prefix) 
ventured to “ope 
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he would find the suit in the wardrobe 
of the third story front bedroom, and 
when an hour later Johnson appeared 
transformed into a model English man 
servant, our astonishment made _ us 
dumb. “A very convenient thing I al- 
ways goes clean-shaven!” remarked 
Johnson. 

Twelve callers 
honored us that 
afternoon, drink- 
ing our tea, eat- 
ing our cake and 
congratulating us 
on our man serv- 
ant. “A man is 
so much better 
than a parlor 
maid,” observed 
Lady Mary Mar- 
tin, “except that 
where there are 
no gentlemen in 
the family they 
are sometimes 
hard to manage.” 

“Now, tell us 
don’t you like 
the dear old Eng- 
lish coal fires bet- 
ter than the gas 
grates you had 

last year?” ex- 
claimed Mrs Lit- 
tleton Maxwell, 
noting the sput- 
ter of our soft 


there was no bad “Discovered an old green baize apron which oa], 


news,” and we in- 
formed him that 
it was our at-home day and we feared 
there would be many callers. We dreaded 
that our hard-up state should be known 
to all our English friends. 

“If I might take the liberty of had- 
vising you,” said Johnson, “I would 
receive as usual. Of course my clothes 
don’t be of the proper kind for a real 
man servant, though.” He added this 
sorrowfully, then remarked that there 
being no gentleman in the house there 
was, of course, no evening dress suit 
about. 

“Why, there is an old suit of my 
son’s,” said Aunt Meg. Poor dear! She 
was too loyal to add that it was because 
of Harold’s college extravagance that 
she found herself in her present position. 

“If he was about my hight and size, 
madam?” interrogated Johnson. 

Searcely realizing what the man in- 
tended, Aunt Meg listlessly told him 


he tied around his waist as he polished 
the handles of the front door”’ 


“Well, it cer- 
tainly is nicer in 
some ways!” I returned, neglecting to 
explain that the niceness consisted in the 
fact that even if one owed one coal bill, 
one could take a shilling and buy coal 
at another place, whereas there was but 
one gas company in London. So we all 
chatted and drank tea. Miss Evelyn 
Sellous, leaned luxuriously back in our 
most comfortable upholstered chair, cov- 
ered with velvet and a bill of sale. Alice 
Mortimer declared she had never drunk 
such delicious tea, sweetly unconscious 
of its having been made from water pre- 
served in the bathtub. 

When they had all gone, Aunt Meg 
asked if I noticed the start on Lady Mary 
Martin’s face when Johnson brought in 
the tea, and the steady avoidance of her 
eyes by that same model man servant. 

At 8 o’clock that evening Lady Mary’s 
hansom stopped at our gate. “My dear,” 
she said, “I couldn’t help but know! 
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He did the same thing for us, once! If 
I weren’t as poor as the mice at St Paul’s 
I'd lend you some money, but all I can 
do is to offer to carry away anything 
in particular you want to save. Do you 
think you’re going to be able to pay up?” 

“T don’t know,” I answered hopelessly. 
“Aunt Meg looks for money by every 
steamship, and he says that as we can 
pay him his weekly wage, he can get his 
time here prolonged for several weeks.” 

“Does the bill of sale cover every- 
thing?” asked Lady Mary. “You see 
when they really do come after the fur- 
niture, they cart away all they can lay 
hands to.” 

“No,” I said, “none of the small things 
are in.” 

In her hansom that night she took to 
her ancestral home for safe keeping all 
the silver, linen, lace, books and bric-a- 
brace that were not included in the bill 
of sale, leaving under protest my type- 
writer, which had also been left out 
when the things had been inventoried. 
“They'll grab it, and serve you right!” 
she exclaimed angrily. 
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“T must have it—I’m writing a novel- 
ette,” I retorted. 

Three weeks went by and things looked 
very dark. I noted that even Johnson 
seemed troubled. He addressed us more 
and more respectfully, and had it not 
been for his daily fund of stories of past 
experiences I think we should have given 
up in despair. 

“Hit’s rather ’ard to get them to wait 
more than two fortnights,” he had told us. 

As good luck would have it, rain had 
descended almost continuously upon 
London for two weeks and we had caught 
in the garden, cistern water for every 
purpose except cooking. Lady Mary’s 
housemaid brought us a pail of water 
every night after dark for drinking and 
cooking. ‘The little money I earned reg- 
ularly as correspondent for an American 
paper sufficed to keep us in coal, food, 
and to pay the bailiff’s wages by strict 
economy. Aunt Meg’s money still de- 
layed its coming. I sobbed one after- 
noon upon the bosom of my only real 


* English friend, Lady Mary. She wrung 


her hands. “The only thing I can do 


RODS 


*“*If | might take the liberty of advising you, I would receive as usual” 
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for you, dear,” she said, “is to invite 
you to stay with me indefinitely if the 
worst comes to worst, and surely some 
of your stories will sell soon. Why 
you’ve got a fund of humor in your writ- 
ings that will in time be worth a million 
to you!” 

There came the sound of the rat-tat 
which meant the postman, then feet upon 
the stairs, then Johnson with a letter on 
a silver tray, his head carefully turned 
from Lady Mary, who seemed struggling 
with a twitching about her mouth. 


“Madam: We have pleasure in in- 
forming you that your serial has been 
accepted. We beg to offer you one hun- 
dred pounds for all rights, check for 


MISE Hannah More 
assisted in frowning 
away a foolish fash- 
ion of her genera- 
tion, the fashion of 
having the tots of 
the family invade 
the dining room at dessert time, where it 
was expected that they would be fondled 
by the guests, and plied with nuts that 
were sometimes, and wine that was al- 
ways, bad for them. “Why not have 
them in the drawing room instead?” 
was her practical suggestion. 

Were this sensible spinster living in 
our day she would say of the cats that 
too often are to be seen in the dining 
rooms of private and boarding houses: 
“Have them in the cellar instead.” In 
the happy hunting ground of a mice- 
infested cellar the cat would be (like 
the cow in our childhood’s primer) “a 
very useful animal,” but in the dining 
room she is simply a nuisance. 

To this any mother will bear witness 
who has to say and say again to the 
pussy-spoilers among her children: 
“Don’t feed the cat at table. If you do 
she will spoil everybody’s comfort with 
her continual mewing.” 
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Pussy Out of Place 


By Clara Marshall 
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which will be sent to you on hearing that 
this is satisfactory to you. Trusting 
to be favored with your further contri- 
butions and thanking you for allowing 
us to examine what we consider a most 
interesting and humorous bit of fiction, 
we are, madam, 
Yours faithfully, Blank & Company, 
Publishers the Weekly 


“Humorous and 


interesting fiction 


indeed!” I exclaimed, handing the letter 
to Lady Mary. 

“Ts it enough, a hundred pounds?” 
asked Lady Mary, practically. 

“Tt will turn on the gas and the water 
and pay off the bill of sale in full.” 

And so it did. 


It has been said that, when a woman 
fails to find a man upon whom to lavish 
her affection, she usually makes a pet 
of “the next most deceitful animal,” and 
so is never without a cat. 

Perhaps it is unfair to unmarried 
women to bring this against them, as 
she who has loved and lost a man is 
often quite as much disposed to supply 
his place with cats far too pampered to 
pay for their keep by keeping down the 
mice. 

“No more weak tea; no more strong 
butter; no more tasteless stew; and bet- 
ter than all, no more cat hairs or cat 
tracks on the tablecloth!” 

Such was the shrill-voiced exclamation 
of a dissatisfied boardér who, after what 
may be described as a spleen to spleen 
talk with her landlady, was making her 
way upstairs to pack her trunk. Those 
who overheard her may not have indorsed 
her other criticisms, but they were with 
her in regard to those appetite-destroy- 
ing tracks and hairs. 

Why should good women, sensible in 
other matters, so often transform into 
an unspeakable nuisance a useful harm- 
less cat? 

And echo answers: “Scat!” 
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Abroad with Lavinia—lll 


By Thornton W. Burgess 


Constantinople—land of Turk, 
Where fascinating mysteries lurk ! 
Lavinia’s eyes 
In wide surprise 
Are taking note, and tight her skirt, 
The multitudinous dogs and dirt 
To clear, she holds. 
And roundly scolds 
That such a horrid dusty place 
Such mosques and minarets should grace. 


The pilaff she avers is nice 
But does not care to live on rice. 
In quest of art 
She does the mart 
Where oriental rugs are shown; 
A treasure buys, though had she known, 
The wily Turk 
With fawning smirk, 
Took twice the worth of what he sold 
And lied—the Khiva wasn’t old. 


Abroad with Lavinia—IV 


Illustrated By F. B. Strothmann 


Now eastward ho! to Pharaoh’s lend, 
W here guards the Sphinx o’er Egypt’s sand! The trolley’s clang fills all the air! 


here Bedouins bold 
And mummies old 
And camels were, and crocodiles 
And Arabs with seductive wiles. 
Where Moses dwelt 
And Joseph dealt 
In grain and corn and fatted kine, 
And Cairo had no trolley line. 


Alas for dreams romantic, where 


he brigands she 
So longed to see 
Astride no Arab steed she found. 
Ah no!-At Shepheard’s, standing round, 
The consomme 
They served each day, 
White turbaned, quite unrecognized, 
Until for tips she was surprised! 


HOSE who are to make 

beautiful things.” said 
=«! William Morris, “must 
live in a_ beautiful 
place.” The sentiment 
underlying this utter- 
ance by one of the most 
puissant and practical of the pioneers 
in the Anglo-Saxon world of the mod- 
ern endeavor to bring more beauty into 
everyday existence, pervades most of the 
later phases of the arts and crafts move- 
ment in this country. 

Some four years ago, Mr Ralph Rad- 
cliffe-Whitehead, a wealthy Englishman 
who had been a friend and disciple of 
Ruskin and who had been intimately 
associated with the English arts and 
crafts leaders, conceived the idea of 
founding in America an arts and crafts 
village in the hope of doing something 
toward making American life less rest- 
less, less self-conscious and less ugly. 


With this end in view, he bought 


A view in Rose Valley, Pennsylvania 


Leaders in American Arts and Crafts 


[A national convention of arts and crafts workers is held in Boston during February, 1907.] 


about twelve hundred acres of land one 
thousand feet above sea level on the 
southern slope of the Catskills in the 
township of Woodstock, Ulster county, 
New York. On this tract, which he 
christened Byrdcliffe, he laid out roads, 
introduced a water and drainage system 
and built not only a residence for his 
family but also a library, an assembly 
hall, a metal workshop and nearly a 
score of other buildings to be used as 
studios, shops, boarding houses and resi- 
dences; and then invited any who desired 
to carry on artistic pursuits and, at the 
same time, live simply and sanely to 
come and make there their abodes. 

In a statement printed in Handicraft 
in June, 1903, Mr Whitehead expounded 
as follows his motives and his aims: 

“There is no one who will deny the 
fine human qualities which life on this 
continent has produced. The energy, 
the inventiveness, the keenness of mind 
applied to material things, and, better 
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than these, the more democratic fellow- 
feeling of these states, are conspicuous 
characteristics in real life and in story. 
Yet to those who from one cause or an- 
other stand partly outside the restless 
current, and to those who come from afar 
to observe us—to Paul Bourget, for in- 
stance and to Giacosa—there are some 
qualities, and among them those essen- 
tial to finely rounded human character, 
which seem to be not only stunted by 
the circumstances of living here, but 
even to be undervalued in the nation’s 
estimate of life. Perhaps these lacking 
virtues may be summed up under the 
heads of repose, and of the love of 
beauty—qualities nearly related, depend- 
ent each of them on a development of 
the unconscious part of man... . 
“There is a growing number of those 
who would like to liberate their chil- 
dren and themselves from the slavery of 
our too artificial and too complex life, 
to return to some way of living which re- 
quires less of material apparatus, to 
throw off the weight of custom which 
is laid on them by the society in which 
they have been accustomed to live. One 
meets many, among the rich and poor 
alike, who know not how to accomplish 
this, and who are saddened and worried 
by the feeling that better things are pos- 
sible for their children, to which they as 
individuals, bound up by the customs of 
their neighbors, cannot attain. They 
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know that the luxury and the nervous 
hurry of city life are bad, but they fail 
to discover any way of escape. What, 
however, they cannot do as individuals 
they might accomplish by co-operation 
with others of like mind, who are pre- 
pared to give up some of the so-called 
advantages of city life, with its higher 
pay and its more frequent opportunity 
for amusements which are enervating, 
and for culture which is too often super- 
ficial. 

“A few of us, moved by these ideas, 
have determined at least to make the 
attempt. We would like our children to 
care more for the beauty of the sun- 
rise and the twilight, for the trees and 
the fields than for the passing excite- 
ment of the Broadway plays, and the 
paltry satisfaction of the desire to get 
on in ‘society.’ We would like them to 
be able, when the time comes for them 
to work, to earn sufficient for a sane 
human life in country places. 

“And so we are organizing, with small 
beginnings, such a life for a group of 
associated but independent workmen in 
the country. We desire to form no 
“community” because communities have 
never succeeded—failing always because 
not the community but the family is 
the basis of Anglo-Saxon life.” 

There is no gainsaying the beauty of 
Byrdcliffe and its setting. The Byrd- 
cliffe buildings, which are practically 


“The Looms,’ Byrdcliffe 
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Street sign carved by Herman Dudley Murphy 


uniform as to architecture, are all 
stained, instead of painted, and blend so 
harmoniously with their surroundings 
that they are scarcely discernible to a 
person approaching them from the vil- 
lage of Woodstock till he is actually 
among them. ‘They are liberally sup- 
plied with broad verandas which afford 
ravishing views of the Hudson valley 
and of the highest peaks of the Cats- 
kill range. 

Their interiors, like their exteriors, are 
stained, instead of painted, and those 
which serve as residences contain the 
spacious living rooms, monster fireplaces 
and raftered ceilings which characterize 
the larger Adirondack camps. 

The library, which already contains 
about five thousand volumes and which 
is simply and tastefully decorated with 
sculptures, potteries, tapestries and 
paintings, is a delectable retreat well 
worth by itself the trip from New York 
to a person of bookish habit, if only by 
reason of its freedom from the slightest 
taint of institutionalism. In fact, it 
might readily be mistaken for the library 
of a private individual with a bias art- 
ward. The books have no custodian; 
they are left absolutely free to make 
their appeals in their own fashion, the 
only formality expected of the readers 
who may wish io take them away being 
that they record the fact of the removal 
in a blankbook provided for that pur- 


pose. 

The metal workshop is admirably 
equipped. It contains four rooms; the 
first room has a forge, a lathe and stakes 
for metal raising; the second is for jew- 
elry and chasing; the third, for the 
coloring, polishing and cleaning of met- 
als; and the fourth contains furnaces, 
ete, for enameling. 

The assembly hall, in which week-end 
exhibitions are held Saturday forenoons, 
dances Saturday nights and musicales 
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on Sundays, is also used 
as a studio when bad 
weather makes painting 
in the open air impossi- 
ble. Less seductive than 
the library, it is never- 
theless as attractive as 
the diverse services it is 
made to render allow. 

The social organiza- 
tion of Byrdcliffe is es- 
sentially feudal. The 
relations of the Byrd- 
cliffe resident and so- 
journer to Mr White- 
head bear a striking re- 
semblance to those of the vassal to his 
lord or, to use more modern terms, of 
the English tenant to his landlord, 
since the creator of Byrdcliffe retains 
the title to all the Byrdcliffe houses and 
lands and is the ultimate authority with 
regard to any and every question of 
policy and administration that may 
arise. 

Let it not be supposed for a moment 
that this characterization is intended as 
an adverse criticism. The master of 
Byrdcliffe is infinitely kind, gentle, gen- 
erous and considerate. His acts and his 
utterances are shining examples of sweet 
reasonableness. He has in a high de- 
gree what the French call “pocket cour- 
age” (le courage a la poche) and more 
than one struggling art student has had 
occasion to bless him for something more 
substantial than advice. The feudalism 
of Byrdcliffe is in no sense oppressive. 
On the contrary, it is an eminently be- 
nevolent and beneficent feudalism that 
is instinct not only with goodness but 
with charm; and I should add, were it 
not for the paradox involved, that the 
Byrdcliffe feudalism is eminently demo- 
cratic also. 

At the Saturday night dances in the 
studio, as the assembly hall is called, 
the landlord and his family dance most 
zestfully with all the persons present, 
not excepting even the servants (just as 
the good English squire and his son 
dance with their tenantry and servitors 
on certain festal days) and they indulge 
on this and other occasions in a variety 
of amiable familiarities without endan- 
gering in the least the loss of any of 
their prestige thereby. 

In the four years of its existence, 
Byrdcliffe has had some failures to reg- 
ister. 

Byrdcliffe has produced an interest- 
ing and distinctive type of hand-made, 
decorated furniture; but its wood-work- 
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ing shop has been idle for over a year 
now, because it did not produce furni- 
ture that could compete in price with 
other hand-made furniture on the market 
—an inability which it is more than 
half likely was due to an unwilling- 
ness to advertise. The Byrdcliffe pot- 
tery plant has been idle longer for want 
of a satisfactory potter. 

Thus far Byrdcliffe has had only a 
floating population. A metal worker and 
a rug weaver have passed some time there 
winters, but, broadly speaking, a colony 
of all-the-year-round residents has not 
yet been established. This may be partly 
because the founder of Byrdcliffe has 
not always had the courage of his own 
convictions in the cold season. It may 
be partly also because Byrdcliffe can- 
not be reached from the great centers 
except by a tiresome journey; because 
it is unholily hot, at times, like many 
other stations in the Catskills; and be- 
cause, having neither lake nor river close 
by it cannot offer the aquatic sports 
which are held indispensable by most 
of the people who are genuinely fond 
of country life. Finally, it may be 
partly—and here we have the seamy side 
of that benevolent feudalism which is 
in many respects so charming—because 
parties who might otherwise be disposed 
to settle down there hesitate to give hos- 
tages to fortune to the extent of actu- 
ally transferring their lares and penates 
to houses which can never be theirs, and 
whence they can be summarily ejected 
if the lord of the manor, finding them 
uncongenial, decides that their room is 
better than their company. At any rate, 
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whatever the reason may be, Mr White- 
head himself admits that he has not yet 
devised a means of persuading people to 
really live at Byrdcliffe. 

On the other hand, Byrdcliffe as a va- 
cation colony is a well-nigh unqualified 
success. Several families, one or all 
the members of which are engaged in 
artistic pursuits of one sort or another, 
are forming the habit of spending their 
summers at Byrdcliffe because they can 
not only blend out-door sports and labor 
with artistic endeavor to good advantage 
there, but because they find there an ex- 
ceptionally refined social life whose at- 
tractiveness the touch of feudalism, al- 
ready referred to, enhances rather than 
mars. Indeed, the head of one of these 
families told the writer that Byrdcliffe 
was the only summer resort in which 
he had ever spent two summers in suc- 
cession. John Burroughs, who lives in 
a tent higher up in the mountains dur- 
ing the summer, is a familiar figure in 
the settlement, where, in fact, he now 
and then arranges to take his meals 
for days at a time; and Mrs Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman.and her family are 
often to be found there. 

Byrdcliffe has given stimulating in- 
struction in painting (last summer’s 
painting master was Leonard Ochtman), 
in the various forms of metal work and 
in weaving, almost from the beginning. 
Mr E. B. Rolfe, the consecrated and tal- 
ented master metal worker of the place, 
produces, in his private workshop, jewel 
pieces which for originality and beauty 
are pronounced by competent judges 
worthy of comparison with the best 
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work of the Old World; and the weaver 
at “The Looms” achieves rugs and dra- 
peries of unique and most exquisite 
color harmony. To have aided in bring- 
ing to the attention of the world the 
products of these two conscientious and 
resourceful craftsmen will be glory 
enough for Byrdcliffe if it shall never 
accomplish anything more. 

Another significant effort to give the 
people who feel that they are called to 
create beautiful things a beautiful place 
in which to create them is being made 
in Pennsylvania. 

In July, 1901, the Rose Valley asso- 
ciation was chartered as a stock company 
with a capital of $25,000 for the pur- 
pose of “encouraging the manufacture 
of such articles involving artistic hand- 
icraft as are used in the finishing, decor- 
ating and furnishing of -houses.” <A 
property was purchased (called Rose 
Valley) located along Ridley creek near 
the station of Moylan, Pennsylvania, 
about a dozen miles southwest of Phila- 
delphia and consisting of about eighty 
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acres occupied by partially ruined stone 
mills and quaint, deserted houses. The 
houses, each of which had its own 
garden, were made habitable; one of the 
most picturesque of them, fronting on 
terraces close by a stone bridge, one 
end of which is guarded by the quaint 
old town pump, was fitted up as a 
guest house, with a view to reintro- 
ducing the good, old-fashioned virtue of 
hospitality; and the least dilapidated of 
the mills was transformed into a shop 
for the making of furniture. This shop 
was opened in the spring of 1902 and 
it was not long before men, women and 
children to the number of sixty or there- 
abouts were installed in the rehabilitated 
houses. “In entering upon this work,” 
said one of the founders about this time, 
“Rose Valley unites with various other 
societies throughout the world in a gen- 
erous protest against the often vulgar 
product of the modern machine and 
against the consequent degradation and 
ruin of the craftsman... .” 

“The Rose Valley association, as an 
association, does not manu- 
facture. It extends an in- 
vitation and offers an op- 
portunity to accredited 
craftsmen to work in its 
shops under the patronage 
of itsemblem. The emblem 
will be systematically 
stamped upon its product 
and will be the association’s 
guarantee that the workman 
has conformed in every item 
to competent mechanical 
and artistic standards.” 

Furniture making at 
Rose Valley seems to have 
passed the experimental 
stage and furniture may be 
called the Rose Valley spe- 
cialty. Rose Valley furni- 
ture is always honest and 
often beautiful. A special 
effort is made to adapt every 
piece to its special use and 
to the special setting in 
which it will be seen. Each 
workman is encouraged to 
carry out his own ideas as 
to both form and ornamen- 
tation. Carving is freely 
indulged in. Indeed Rose 
Valley methods are as 
much a protest against the 
cold monotony of “mission 
furniture” as against the 
garishness of the ordinary 
factory product. It has en- 
deavored to prove that “use- 
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ful things need not be clumsy and that 
beautiful things need not be fragile,” 
and has succeeded fairly well in this 
endeavor. 

Hand weaving, metal working, book- 
binding and making pottery also are, or 
have been, practiced at Rose Valley. Mr 
W. P. Jervis is struggling with the cour- 
age and zeal of an apostle to make pot- 
tery that shall be suited to everyday 
usage, as cheap as other ware and yet 
oramental. Should he sueceed—and he 
seems to hav: at least a fighting chance 
of doing so—he will fairly revolutionize 
the aspect not only of the American liv- 
ing room and dining room but of the 
American kitchen. 

The Rose Valley association is ready 
to sell outright building lots along the 
borders of its tract and leases land upon 
easy terms to any who desire to build 
shops or houses under its patronage. 
Dividends are limited to six per cent; 
any profits in excess of this amount must 
be devoted to the improvement of the 
property. Workmen are employed on a 
wage basis, the union scale wage being 
recognized as an irreducible minimum. 
The colony publishes a sprightly organ 
called The Artsman, which is under the 
joint editorship of Will Price, Horace 
Traubel and Hawley McLanahan. It 
supports a school for children in which 
a large amount of attention is given to 
manual training and has entered into 
an arrangement with Swarth- 
more college by which residents 
of Rose Valley who have an 
adequate preparation may take 
a general course in science in 
that institution. 

Matters affecting the welfare 
of the community are discussed 
freely and passed upon by a 
sort of folk-vote held once a 
month in a guild hall which 
has been constructed by the 
craftsmen themselves, as a la- 
bor of love, in their spare 
hours. Both sexes vote and the 
decisions thus arrived at, al- 
though they have, of course, no 
legal force, since Rose Valley is 
not a municipality, are consid- 
ered as binding morally as if 
they would hold good in law. 

So far as the form of its so- 
cial organization is concerned, 
it is evident that Rose Valley is 
more democratic than Byrd- 
cliffe. But whether the daily 
life of Rose Valley is really 
more democratic than the daily 


life of Byrdcliffe is not so easy to deter- 
mine. One thing is certain: all these 
elaborate precautions at Rose Valley in 
the interest of personal liberty have not 
prevented the dominance there of one or 
two forceful and magnetic personalities. 

Rose Valley has had its bad seasons. 
Owing to a peculiar combination of cir- 
cumstances the furniture shop and the 
guest house were closed during a portion 
of the summer of 1906. But on the 
whole, its development seems to have 
been steady and wholesome. 

At old Marblehead, on the enchanting 
North Shore of Massachusetts, still an- 
other opportunity is offered to make 
beautiful things in a beautiful place. 
Dr Herbert J. Hall, a nerve specialist of 
that quaint town, holds the theory that 
the surest remedy for nervous invalidism 
is the practice of a manual occupation 
which is both useful and esthetic; and, 
having the courage of his conviction, he 
has built and equipped along the water 
front a group of handicraft buildings 
in which his patients may work. 

If this were all, there would be no rea- 
son to call attention here to the enter- 
prise. But this is not all. The exis- 
tence of this large and well-equipped 
handicraft plant, of which only a part 
is used as a sanitarium, has given rise 
to an excellent school of arts and crafts, 
the pupils of which are not “patients” 
and several of the teachers of which 
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have no other connection with the owner 
of the plant than that of paying him 
rent. 

Here, Arthur E. Baggs (a former pu- 
pil of Charles F. Binns of the New York 
school of clay working and ceramics) is 
not only teaching clay-working classes, 
but is making personal researches which 
are producing highly satisfactory re- 
sults. Mr Baggs has discovered a 
method of producing a bizarre, orange- 
colored ware that is probably altogether 
new and has achieved other novel and 
beautiful effects. He has even had the 
enterprise to draw up native clays from 
under the sands of the sea. 

Here, Gustave Rogers, a bewitching 
artificer in silver, precious and semi- 
precious stones and enamel, gives in- 
struction in his art. Mr Rogers is pro- 
nounced by “the people who know” an 
incomparable teacher; and the fact that 
he is actually a teacher of teachers, hav- 
ing metalwork instructors among his 
pupils, is pretty good evidence of the 
soundness of this verdict. 

Here, also, Hermann Dudley Murphy, 
for several years connected with Byrd- 
cliffe, has a class in painting. Mr Mur- 
phy, who is an enthusiast for the inde- 
structible “water-gilding” of the old 
Italians, was one of the pioneers, if not 
the pioneer, of artistic frame-making in 
this country and has a frame-shop in 
Boston in which several workmen are 
employed. Strictly speaking, Mr Mur- 
phy’s work at Marblehead has nothing to 
do with carving or gilding. Neverthe- 
less, he lets no opportunity pass for im- 
pressing upon his class there, by exam- 
ple as well as by precept, the necessity 
of paying attention to durability, design 
and tonality in selecting frames for 
their pictures. And he is thus exerting 
a more important, if less direct, influ- 
ence upon the art of frame-making in 
America than he would by actually 
teaching the making of frames. 

The three arts and crafts centers 
which have been described—rather sum- 
marily in this article—are but a few of 
many. ‘The Rookwood pottery has lost 
none of its artistic importance in be- 
coming a commercial enterprise and the 
same may be affirmed, though somewhat 
less emphatically, of the porcelain 
works of East Ravenswood, Illinois, the 
potteries of Terra Cotta, Indiana, the 
kilns and the hand-made furniture shops 
of Syracuse, New York. The Roy- 
crofters of East Aurora, New York, 


whatever one may think of Elbert Hub- 
bard’s motives and methods, must be ad- 
mitted to have done much good work 
along certain lines. Arts and crafts 
courses have been added to the curricula 
of many schools and colleges and nearly 
all the large cities are now provided with 
special institutions for the teaching of 
arts and crafts. The original Chautau- 
qua has given much attention of late 
to arts and crafts training and the vari- 
ous Chautauqua assemblies in the dif- 
ferent parts of the country are following 
its example. The number of arts and 
crafts summer schools is rapidly becom- 
ing legion. In this connection, Prof 
Dow’s school at Ipswich, Massachusetts, 
the Alfred summer school of pottery, 
under Charles F. Binns at Alfred, New 
York and the handicraft guild, under 
Ernest F. Batchelder, at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, seem worthy of special men- 
tion. 

Arts and crafts instruction is now 
given in nearly all the social settle- 
ments of the cities, and its efficacy as a 
means of making village life more in- 
teresting and checking migration to the 
town is coming to be so widely appreci- 
ated that a complete list of the experi- 
ments which have been made along this 
line in all parts of the country would 
easily fill a magazine page. Those of 
Mrs Albee at Pequaket, New Hamp- 
shire, and Crawfordsville, Indiana, of 
Mr and Mrs Douglas Volk at Center 
Lovell, Maine, of Rev E. P. Pressey at 
Montague, Massachusetts (New Clair- 
vaux), of William Goodell Frost at 
Berea, Kentucky (Berea Fireside Indus- 
tries), of Susan Chester Lyman at the 
Log Cabin settlement near Asheville, 
North Carolina, and of Francis L. Good- 
rich at Allanstand, North Carolina (Al- 
lanstand Cottage Industries), may, how- 
ever, be mentioned as typical. 

Finally the achievements of such a 
jewel-worker as Brainerd B. Thresher, 
such potters and porcelain workers as 
Charles Volkmar, Hugh Robertson, Wil- 
liam H. Grueby, Mrs Van Briggle and 
Miss McLaughiin, and of such a book- 
binder as Ellen Gates Starr must not 
be forgotten. The American arts and 
crafts movement is broadening and deep- 
ening. In spite of the affectations, in- 
sincerities and inconsistencies of some 
of its noisy and indiscreet exponents, it 
is slowly but surely becoming a great 
power for good in the land. 
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A NITA pronounces her ex- 
periment a perfect suc- 
cess. She does every- 
thing but the washing, 
which is put out at a 
very low rate and is sent 

home rough dry. Then 
she irons it herself. So she is able to save 
a substantial sum out of each week’s 
housekeeping money. It is only fair to 
add that Anita is an unusually capable 
girl and that she prepared for matri- 
mony by taking an excellent course at a 
cooking school. Also, and this is most 
important, her mother and Nat’s both 
live within four blocks. They dine with 
the former every Sunday, and with the 
latter every Wednesday. And of course 
Anita can run over to her mother’s to 
lunch any day. 

Then there is Ruth. She and Ster- 
ling are both fond of the country, so 
they took a cottage a little way out of 
town. It had all the modern improve- 
ments and seemed to combine the advan- 
tages of both city and country. Ruth’s 
idea of “doing her own work” was to 
have a woman come in each week for 
washing, ironing and scrubbing. Nat- 
urally there was a great deal of work 
to be done when they moved in and she 
had someone to help them. At the end 
of the year there was a grand house- 
cleaning, which meant more assistance. 
Altogether she paid the first year just 
$142.50 for service, and yet she felt as 
if she had done a tremendous amount of 
work herself, and had fully intended to 
be economical. There was another 
source of expense, she acknowledged 
sadly. She was constantly coming into 
town in the afternoon to shop, call, or 
go to a tea or a card party. This made 
it impossible for her to get home in time 
to cook a regular dinner and she soon 
found that it saved time and trouble to 
use canned foods or to bring out some 
cooked food from a delicatessen shop. 
Now canned things, if good, are far more 
expensive than what one prepares one’s- 
self, and they do not really take the 
place of home cooking. With ready 
cooked meats and delicatessen in gen- 
eral it is much the same; unless bought 
at a costly store they are neither pala- 
table nor reliable. “So,” she summed 
it up, “for the money I have spent for 
the heavy cleaning and for prepared 
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food, I could have managed to have a 
maid. Next year I am going to try it, 
and I am sure the financial results will 
be the same.” 

Elsa started out in the most con- 
venient little flat ever seen. It was just 
like a doll’s house, she declared, and it 
would be absurd to fancy that she needed 
any help-.about caring for it. She would 
send out the washing and ironing, that 
would be all that was necessary. And 
very likely things would have gone on 
nicely had it not been for the janitor. 
Elsa was married in June, and on an 
exceedingly hot July morning she tried 
to sweep her rugs in the back yard. 
After five minutes the janitor came 
along and offered to do it for her and 
she accepted with great thankfulness. 
So he formed the habit of cleaning her 
rugs regularly, and from that he began 
to wash her windows, and all that meant 
very generous tips. 

Then Mrs Janitor took a hand. She 
was a remarkably good cook, and she 
soon got into the way of sending up 
samples of her skill—one day a dainty 
mold of pudding, another some delicious 
coffee cakes, and so on. Again, when 
Elsa had company to lunch or dinner, 
this accommodating woman would ap- 
pear just in time to wash the dishes and 
tidy up the kitchen. In addition to the 
money paid to the janitor and his wife, 
Elsa confessed to another source of ex- 
pense—the restaurant across the street. 
The food was well-cooked and appetiz- 
ing, and it was a great temptation to 
go over there when one was tired of get- 
ting one’s own dinners. It didn’t seem as 
if it could cost more than to buy meat 
and vegetables for a meal at home. 
Gradually the treats became frequent, 
and although she has not kept an ac- 
curate account, Elsa estimates the whole 
expense for the year as a trifle larger 
than it would have been had she had a 
maid, and economized in gratuities and 
dining out. Next year, she says, she 
will manage better. 

To sum it all up, the purpose of this 
is not to urge a maid upon a young 
bride who ought not to afford one, it 
is simply intended to warn her against 
incidental expenses which seem trifling 
at the time, and which she indulges in 
because she thinks she is being wonder- 
fully careful in other ways. 
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NEW YORK- 


By Carolyn Wells, 


Author of The Jungle Books, Folly for the Wise, 


Idle Idyls, A Matrimonial Bureau, The 
Gordon Elopement, etc 


{Miss Wells is as practical as she is witty, and her hints on 
here offered from a very extensive experience in 
lis, bee found exceedingty valuable and of 
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» F I were asked what is the 

best time of the year for 

shopping in New York, I 

should say, from the sec- 

ond of January to the 

thirty-first of December. 

For although there are 

opening days and special sales and bar- 

gain days, yet at all times shopping in 

New York is a delight. The average 

American woman may enjoy the novelty 

of the London haberdasher or the allure- 

ment of the Paris milliner, but for sat- 

isfactory shopping, she will gladly re- 

turn to New York, where system, serv- 

ice and values are, without doubt, the 
best in the world. 

My own New York, as a shopping dis- 
trict, includes only Broadway and Fifth 
avenue. I do not go off these two streets 
to shop, for the simple reason that I can 
find everything I want there, under the 
most satisfactory conditions. Like most 
shoppers, I have small prejudices; such 
as always going to a certain shop to 
buy handkerchiefs, and to another cer- 
tain shop to buy tablecloths, though 
neither of them deals exclusively in 
linens. Also I have a favorite milliner 
and bookseller, but for the majority of 
my purchases, I love best to wander in 
and out of the big shops, picking up a 
delightful bargain here and there, or, on 
the other hand, perhaps squandering a 
small sum on some worthless trifle. 

For to my mind the more thrifty and 
sensible a woman is in her shopping, 
the more is she excusable if she occa- 
sionally allows herself a small extrava- 
gance. One of the most economical (not 
penurious) women I ever knew, was 
shopping with me once in New York, 
when she had the misfortune to lose her 
purse, containing a considerable sum of 


money. She borrowed some of me to 
continue her shopping, and her first pur- 
chase was a gold stickpin for her own use. 
“You may think I’m silly,” she said, 
“but I just had to do it, to cheer myself 
up. 

And to buy an occasional stickpin does 
a world of good to the woman who is 
usually buying children’s stockings and 
kitchen oilcloth. 

To the “born shopper” shopping is 
never a bore. It is a fascinating game, 
this trying to find just what you want, 
at the price you want to pay. Also, shop- 
ping does not always mean buying, 
neither does it mean a petulant tossing 
over of many goods, and then flouncing 
away with a murmur of dissatisfaction. 

To me, shopping in New York is a 
delightful jumble of beautiful wares dis- 
played in most attractive fashion in com- 
fortable, airy, well-lighted shops. There 
is also a pleasant interest in seeing the 
passing throng of customers, each in- 
tent on her own pursuits, but almost 
invariably smiling, courteous and polite. 

I cannot imagine a woman of normal 
physical health and strength who could 
be indifferent to the pleasant excitements 
of New York’s best shopping districts. 
The quiet elegance of the Fifth avenue 
shops, the sophisticated courtesy of the 
Broadway shops, and the business-like 
bustle of the Twenty-third street or 
Sixth avenue shops, offer delightful 
scenes and experiences that make up for 
the fatigue they necessarily produce. 

The different shopping districts 


New York is longitudinally divided 
into three classes of shops. The city 
woman, who buys her gowns and hats on 
Fifth avenue, rarely patronizes the 
Broadway emporiums; while she who 
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buys her clothes on Broadway, often does 
not know one Sixth avenue shop from 
another. Twenty-third street, however, 
is a common bond between the two last 
named districts, and is liked by both. 
The shopper who comes in from out of 
town, is more catholic in her tastes, 
and will often return home with pur- 
chases from all of the shopping streets. 

And for the wise woman, who knows 
how to expend her money, this is the best 
plan. Quite aside from financial rea- 
sons for doing so, the eternal feminine 
always wants to get the best possible 
value for her disbursement. And this 
is the true economy. Perhaps no word 
in our language is more misused than 
the term economy. To many, it seems 
to mean going without the thing they 
want, or buying the very cheapest qual- 
ity of it. But real economy is a sense of 
proportion, and a nice appreciation of 
true values. It is better to spend a cer- 
tain amount on one costume, well made 
and of good material, than to buy for 
the same money, two dresses of com- 
moner quality, and cheaper style. 

Today, the average woman can be 
fitted with ready-made costumes, and 
unless able to afford a first-class modiste, 
this is the more excellent plan. 

Let us suppose that the out-of-town 
woman shopping in New York will con- 
fine herself to the three streets men- 
tioned above, and to the district between 
Eighth and Forty-second streets. With 
the exception of a very few of the 
smallest shops she may trust implicitly 
the statements of the salespeople as to 
matters of fact. But she must note al- 
ways the difference between matters of 
fact and matters of opinion. For in- 
stance, if she be told that a certain fab- 
ric is all wool or all silk, or if she be 
informed that a certain garment is in 
the prevailing style, she may accept this 
as true without a doubt, for the firm will 
not allow misstatements in such mat- 
ters. But if, on the other hand, she is 
told that a hat is becoming to her, or 
that one parasol is prettier than an- 
other, these are matters of opinion, and 
should carry little weight, whether ex- 
pressed on Fifth avenue or Sixth. When 
a shopper has learned to distinguish be- 
tween facts and opinion, she has made 
definite progress in the art. Another 
invariable rule is, that the more valu- 
able the article desired, the better the 
shop it should be sought in. If one 
wishes to buy diamonds or an oriental 
rug, it is wise to go to the highest-priced 
shops in the city, for there you are cer- 
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tain of getting a true value, even though 
it has to be left to the opinion of the 
salesman. But in case of everyday 
wear, or household goods, you are quite 
eapable of judging for yourself, and 
may, therefore, safely go to the cheaper 
places. It is the intelligent adjustment 
of these principles that means success in 
shopping. 
To plan a week’s shopping 

The sensible matron who goes to New 
York every spring and fall for a week’s 
shopping, will arrange her purchases 
somewhat in this way: 

If she wants a handsome broadcloth 
costume for herself, or a velvet dinner 
gown, she will buy them at some well- 
known Fifth avenue establishment, 
knowing she must pay a large price, but 
will get full value. If she wants a 
simple, but good and fashionable street 
gown or afternoon house dress, she will 
select it in some satisfactory shop on 
Broadway, Twenty-third, or Thirty- 
fourth street. Again, if she wants a 
mere morning dress, or a school dress 
for her daughter, she may get them at 
a reasonable price on Sixth avenue. The 
same is true of hats and wraps. 

Another point in deciding upon the 
shop in which to buy, is whether you 
desire effect or intrinsic value. Valua- 
ble furs or laces should be bought at the 
best shops only; but inexpensive summer 
dress goods or accessories of a costume 
may be advantageously picked up in the 
less pretentious stores. Every woman of 
taste knows that an organdie frock or a 
bit of made-up lace neckwear depends 
more on the color and general dainty 
smartness of effect than on the expen- 
siveness of the material. But a velvet 
hat with ostrich plumes must be of the 
best quality or look shoddy. So the wise 
woman chooses her buying-places in ac- 
cordance with this principle. Also, the 
wise shopper carefully chooses the times 
and seasons for her purchases. Every 
woman loves a bargain, but to the true 
shopper a bargain does not mean a lot 
of shopworn rubbish, blatantly marked 
at half-price. The real bargains are 
occasions when worth-while goods are 
legitimately and reasonably reduced. 

Such times occur directly after the 
Christmas holidays, or the week after 
Easter, or (in New York) the week after 
the horse show or other fashionable 
affairs. At these times the shopkeepers 
have many valuable and beautiful hats 
and garments, which they would rather 
sell at great reductions than keep over 
for another season. This is the harvest 
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time for the clever shopper. A hat, coat 
or gown may be bought at the best shops 
for a price which, a few weeks earlier, 
she would have paid for one not half 
the value. Great reductions are 

in general merchandise and in house- 
hold goods during the two months after 
Christmas and the two months after the 
Fourth of July. 

February is especially the time to se- 
cure bargains in linens, tableware, fur- 
niture, bric-a-brac, and indeed all mat- 
ters pertaining to the household. 

It must be remembered that shopping 
means an expenditure of money, time 
and strength. If, therefore, the shopper 
is limited in any one of these three 
things, the purchase which saves it for 
her is to her the true bargain. A nerv- 
ous invalid, with plenty of money, should 
economize her strength; a busy house- 
wife, or self-supporting woman, must 
economize her time; therefore to these 
the money bargains are of lesser im- 
portance. But to the average American 
shopper the economy of money is the 
main thing, and so, in the proper season 
she can buy good and wholesome bar- 
gains. 

Much may be done in this line by 
watching advertisements in the daily 
newspapers. As a general rule the ad- 
vertisements of the New York shops may 
be depended upon as true; but here 
again, one must distinguish between 
opinions and facts. An advertiser may 
honestly think his wares the “best of 
their kind,” or the “perfection of style,” 
but they may not seem so to others. On 
the other hand if he advertises his reg- 
ular dollar goods at seventy-five cents, 
that is in all probability a true state- 
ment of a fact. Again, bargains are al- 
ways to be found at the close of any 
season. 

February bargains 

In February the stocks of winter cloth- 
ing of all sorts are offered at great re- 
ductions. And it is here that the shop- 
per must use judgment. Underwear or 
winter blankets may be bought ad 
libitum. But as to hats or gowns, one 
must be more discriminating. It is wise 
to buy a quiet garment of an inconspic- 
uous style, but it is not wise to buy a 
bright-colored hat or gown of exagger- 
ated or erratic fashion. It is these left- 
overs that are bought up at the very last 
of the season by the small shop-keeper 
from a country town. The next winter 
he is offering them to his customers as 
the “latest New York fashions,” when 
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really they are just’one year out of 
date. 
But the judicious shopper does not ex- 
pect, and indeed does not desire, to wear 
always the very latest fashion, and she 
selects her reduced price garments in 
February, with a contented knowledge 
that they will look well for several sea- 
sons. 

To the woman who is husbanding time 
and strength as well as money, the de- 
partment store is a boon. In these great 
emporiums almost everything on her list 
may be procured. And with the possible 
exception of her best hats, coats and 
gowns, everything may be satisfactorily 
procured. In times past one was obliged 
to go to separate shops for shoes, trunks, 
proprietary drugs, stationery, carpets, 
furniture or men’s furnishings. Now, 
everything may be bought beneath one 
roof, at the lowest possible price, and 
sent home with care and dispatch. Ex- 
cepting such serious purchases as jew- 
elry, silver, rich garments or rugs, the 
merchandise of a department store is 
fully as good as that of the specialized 
shops. And in the great majority of 
them an inflexible rule prevails that there 
shall be no misrepresentation of goods 
in any particular. But time and 
strength are required; for there are 
crowded counters, waiting for change, 
and sometimes a (not surprising) less 
affable service. 

It is an obvious condition that the de- 
meanor of the salespeople reflects the 
demeanor of the customers, so one should 
logically expect the best service in the 
best shops. But if the wise shopper be 
prepared for demands on her time, 
strength and temper, the advantages of 
the department store are many. The 
majority of these large shops send cata- 
logs on application. 

Those who prefer a specialized shop to 
a department store, need have no hesi- 
tation about purchasing in the iargest 
and best of these. It is often supposed 
that an imposing establishment in the 
most aristocratic district implies exorbi- 
tant prices. This is far from true. Lit- 
tle silver articles or simple gold orna- 
ments are often priced more cheaply at 
our great Fifth avenue jewelers’ or sil- 
versmiths’ than at the less pretentious 
shops; while every woman appreciates the 
peculiar satisfaction of seeing a well- 
known name on the dainty box enclos- 
ing her purchase. Moreover, the courte- 
ous and obliging clerks are equally atten- 
tive and deferential to the woman who 
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buys a silver buttonhook and the one who 
chooses a diamond pendant. 

All this is true, too, of the large gro- 
cery shops, toy shops, druggists, book 
shops, and children’s outfitters. There 
is a large selection of the respective 
classes of goods; and in each case, the 
best qualities and lowest prices prevail. 
In a word, the larger and more impor- 
tant the shop, the surer you are of get- 
ting the best values. The possible ex- 
ception to this statement is in the field 
of women’s costumes and hats. 

For the value of these things is so 
greatly a matter of opinion, and so de- 
pendent on woman’s vanity, fickleness 
and uncertain taste, that no fixed stand- 
ard can be set or maintained. The fleet- 
ing touch of fashion sets a style today, 
that tomorrow is forever effaced. There- 
fore, the best specialized shops of mod- 
istes and milliners are only for those 
who can afford to make their buying of 
clothes a continuous performance. But 
granting a well-filled purse the shopper 
ean be sure of the latest fashions, and 
correct and reliable information in these 
shops. She may, if going south in Jan- 
uary, take with her an entire summer 
wardrobe, which she will find to be the 
correct styles throughout the country in 
June. It is this accurate and positive 
knowledge of coming fashions that gives 
value to the works of our great modistes. 
Also, it is their custom to use only the 
very best materials. Granting, there- 
fore, these values, the high prices they 
ask are not surprising. But when the 
short season of a mode is irrevocably 
past, they sell their remaining stock at 
sweeping reductions, as the fashion value 
is gone, and only the material worth re- 
mains. These are often bought by the 
out-of-town dealer and saved over till 
the next season when they are offered 
as new. 

Hats are a lottery 

To the woman who takes a _ true 
womanly interest in her wardrobe, hats 
are the dearest things in the world—in 
more senses than one. There is a French 
saying that the woman who is well 
gloved and shod is well dressed. But in 
New York, the woman who is well 
hatted is well clad. A successful hat 
depends on fashion, material value and 
becomingness. It may have the first two, 
it must have the last, and as becoming- 
ness is, in part at least, a matter of 
opinion, it is small wonder that so many 
unsuccessful hats are worn. 

But even if a woman does know what 
is becoming to her, hats are still a lot- 
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tery. The fashions are so ephemeral, 
and so expensive is that little assured 
touch of a trimmer that makes all the 
difference between a Hat and a hat. A 
real Paris hat is always a safe invest- 
ment; a clever copy of one, is the next 
best thing to buy. But, if inexperienced 
in millinery technique, beware of buying 
a conspicuous or exaggerated hat. A 
shape that is eccentric will never be- 
come universal, while a modification of 
the same may remain in style for several 
seasons. Also, beware of reduced hats. 
In this respect the principles that hold 
good in other merchandise do not apply 
to millinery. 

But, even to the initiated, hats are a 
lottery. There are probably few women 
who have not, at one time or another, 
been disappointed in an expensive hat, 
or agreeably surprised at the satisfactory 
qualities of a cheap one. 

The wise shopper in New York will 
devote a portion of her time to looking 
in at the windows. These are a faith- 
ful index of the prevailing fashions, and 
also of the special values to be found in- 
side the shops. An article displayed in 
the window, if it suits the shopper’s re- 
quirements, is very apt to be a wise pur- 
chase. And a liberal education in ac- 
cepted styles may be acquired from intel- 
ligent observation of shop windows for 
several blocks. An afternoon walk 
along Broadway or Fifth avenue looking 
at the styles both in the windows and on 
the passers-by, will be more productive 
of right ideas and opinions than much 
study of “fashion notes.” Another wise 
purchase is the “specialty” which is ad- 
vertised in any shop on a given day, or 
is displayed on a “special” counter. 
These wares are reduced for the day only, 
and the next day are again put up to 
their former prices. This mode of ad- 
vertising is popular in Néw York, and 
is a sure way of attracting custom, be- 
cause of its real merit. 

These specialties should be sought for 
in the early morning hours. Indeed, the 
wise shopper will plan her shopping with 
careful attention to the clock. All such 
counters as notions, gloves, ribbons and 
veils, should be visited before 11 a m if 
possible, for after that they are always 
densely crowded. During the rush 
hours, one may shop comfortably in such 
departments as dress goods, carpets, fur- 
niture or silks. A little common sense 
in these matters will add much to the 
pleasure and accomplishment of the bus- 
iness in hand. Such specialties as are 
outside the usual shopping list, must be 
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looked for in other localities. For in- 
stance, the seeker after antique furni- 
ture must haunt the shops on Fourth 
avenue, between Twenty-third and Forty- 
second streets. Here may be found both 
real and imitation treasures, but the 
buyer must depend largely on his own 
knowledge in his judgment of values. 
There are of course shops downtown, 
which are useful and attractive to the 
ultra-wise shopper. But, ordinarily, the 
American woman shops uptown. And 
“uptown” is a progressive term. The 
trend of traffic is slowly but continu- 
ously northward, and one by one 
great emporiums are moving that way. 
The center of the shopping district, once 
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at Fourteenth street, moved up to 
Twenty-third street; now it is perhaps at 
Thirty-fourth street. But there is no 
shifting of east and west, and the great 
divisions of Broadway and the avenues 
remain ever the same. 

But, after all, the shopper is born, not 
made. A woman with the shopping in- 
stinct could be stranded, an utter 
stranger, among the shops of New York, 
Paris or London, and come home with 
good and true values for her expendi- 
tures; while a woman who has not the 
innate sense of shopping can spend a 
fortune in the very shops to which she 
is most accustomed, and return home 
with “nothing to show for her money.” 


Little Songs of Home 


Moonlight 


By Edith Livingston Smith 


Wonderful Moon! could I put into words 
_ you say to my heart from the 

I would a out God’s name and the 
strength of Man’s flame in the 
light of Eternity; 

The silence of flowers, dew-drenched in 
the thicket, peace of the green 
trees above— 

Moon of night’s history, tell me the mys- 
vend of the heart’s yearning for 
ove. 


Mystical Moon, could I sing into song 
what you breathe to my soul from 
the sky, 

Life had ‘he pow’r of each unknown 
hour God means us to live by 
and by. 


Motherhood 


By Charlotte Chittenden 


Thank God for this; 
Within these yearning arms there lay 
A bit of rapture for a space, 
A little child with angel face, 
And then—she went away. 
Ah! all the heart break, grief and pain 
Are not too great a price to pay. 
I’ve lived and loved one perfect day, 
Before she went to God again. 
And that was bliss. 


A Troublesome Doll 


By Doris Webb 


Dolly’s lost her arms and legs— 
Careless thing to do! 

Dolly’s gone and lost her head, 
Lost her body, too. - 


Nothing but her wig is left 
On the nursery shelf, 

Oh, I’ve told her lots of times 
Not to lose herself! 


Dolly never, never, does 
Anything she’s told; 

Have to scold her—when I find 
Anything to scold! 


Lines 

By Alice G. Cobb 
Oh, for that charity, 
That in humanity 
Sees God in every face, 
Though bare of any grace. 
Oh, for that gentleness 
Which still in tenderness 
Knows that though sometimes 


wrong 

All souls to God belong. 

Give me an humble mind, 

Help me, O Lord, to find 

Thy work in all mankind, 
Loving and true. 

Give me that gentleness 

Which still in tenderness 

Seeks for the loveliness 
Hidden from view. 
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HE noisy advent of Mrs 
™ Elsie Clews Parsons’ 
book, The Family, amid 
the fiery denunciation 
of the press and the pul- 
pit, precipitated by a 
publisher’s wily trick of 
advertising the book by one sentence 
concerning “trial marriages,” suggests 
more than a passing interest in sensation 
on the part of the public. Undoubtedly, 
there is a national sensitiveness at pres- 
ent to anything and everything bearing 
upon the subject of marriage, divorce and 
the sex relation in general. A feeling 
that something is amiss in the “social 
fabric,” which no one seems able to name 
or to explain, has taken hold of everyone, 
old and young alike, and finds expression 
as often in the home as on the stage and 
in the newspapers. 

It is heard in a father’s pathetic con- 
clusion that “we had best educate our 
daughters to be independent of marriage 
—the young men of the day do not seem 
to be of a marrying mind. And who 
knows, even if our girls should marry, 
how long they would live with their hus- 
bands?” It is heard in the casual re- 
marks of an old gentleman, looking in on 
a roomful of happy girls, “Would that 
everyone of them could get married and 
then all get unmarried!” It is heard in 
the despairing cry of the girl wife, dis- 
illusioned: “Our mothers are teaching 
us one thing and life is another.” It is 
heard in the brilliant dramas of Bernard 
Shaw, where we are made to laugh and 
think over the inconsistencies, which he 
dare not, even with his far-seeing intel- 
lect, pretend to explain or to comprehend. 
Everywhere there is the disposition to 
distrust, to scorn, to cry down, to laugh 
at the marriage relation. 

And now comes the statements, cold 
deadly and true—like cannon balls in our 
midst—of a scientist reading the times: 

“The prostitute class is on the increase 
in all civilizations. Increasing tenden- 
cies to late marriages and celibacy are 
among the chief causes of this increase. 
There is a tendency for the segregation 
of this class to become less and less 
marked. In all civilizations divorce is 
increasing. A large majority of divorces 
are obtained by women. Legal causes 
for divorce tend to multiply. It is not- 
able that as yet the existence of offspring 
is rarely taken into consideration, legally 


Domestic Unrest and Scientific Solutions 


By Annette Austin 


at any rate, in questions of divorce. 
There is a certain amount of prejudice 
against divorced persons, more against 
the divorced woman than the divorced 
man, but this prejudice tends to dimin- 
ish, except where the influence of the 
Catholic church is felt. The remarriage 
of divorced persons is usual. The ratio 
is about the same for widows and widow- 
ers. 

These facts, marshaled with the steel- 
like coldness of the scientist, shock us not 
so much from their content as from their 
manner of presentation. We have heard 
the same things, more gently from the 
pulpit, more sarcastically from the novel- 
ist, more profoundly from reformers, 
more hesitatingly from our parents. 
Here we have them clean, clipped, im- 
personal, distinct, like mounted speci- 
mens in a physician’s laboratory. Those 
who object to Mrs Parsons’ lack of 
“heart” in treating her subject in a 
book intended primarily and _ very 
frankly for the college lecture room, 
should remember that the scientist has 
as much right to impale social germs 
as blood germs, and to look for “heart” 
in a scientific text-book is as inconsistent 
as to expect pictures in the city tele- 
phone directory. 

And yet, by its very aloofness, disin- 
terestedness and restraint, by its scien- 
tific method, such a book may defeat its 
own purpose and be a stumbling block 
instead of a guide to the student as 
well as the “unmatriculated” reader. 
Here social phenomena are treated as so 
many positive factors in a mathematical 
equation; an equation that can be solved 
by the application of cold scientific prin- 
ciples without regard to their effect upon 
the “feelings” or the moral conscious- 
ness. 

When she makes the countenancing 
of “trial” marriage a possible solution 
of the difficulties of securing a perma- 
nent marriage relation, she arrives at 
it through this kind of reasoning. Logi- 
eally, the point is indisputable; and 
yet, there is something wrong with the 
logic. We cannot tell where she has 
made the slip—but there is a slip. The 
most important factor of the proposi- 
tion has been left out, and it is all like 
a pattern woven without the woof; it 
is a web of words that will fall to pieces 
as soon as it is put to a practical test. 
That Mrs Parsons herself possesses in 
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a high degree that moral consciousness 


to which she does violence in withhold- 
ing an “ethical interpretation,” for scien- 
tific reasons, is evidenced by her very 
strong stand for the other “alternative” 
in securing abiding monogamous mar- 
riage and the passing of prostitution. 

“On the basis of present conditions,” 
she says, “public opinion must tend to 
condemn lack of chastity or adultery in 
the man as well as in thé woman.” 
That is, a perfect marriage relation is 
not to be obtained until the woman holds 
out for a “clean record” as firmly as the 
man holds out for the same today. 

And who shall say how many unknown 
tragedies are being fought out at this 
very day on that subject? 

The education of our girls—the 
“higher education” in colleges and uni- 
versities—is instilling that unquencha- 
ble desire for higher social standards 
that is to be the ultimate and only so- 
lution of the question. It is this de- 
mand for what our mothers told us hes- 
itatingly was true—and wasn’t true, and 
they knew very well it wasn’t true when 
they told us—that is going to make it 
true. It is showing wherever the col- 
lege woman is working or living or 
thinking. It is showing through the 


Magazines and the newspapers, where 
she is standing behind the presses giv- 


ing color to the “policy.” It is show- 
ing in the schools, where she is substi- 
tuting another for the old ideal that it 
was man’s duty to achieve fame and a 
fortune, and woman’s to achieve virtue 
and a husband. It is showing in the 
women’s clubs—sometimes only a single 
voice held out for a member or against 
a policy—a club where a majority of the 
women have had to “put up” with what 
they “could get” in the way of a hus- 
band, because it was considered a dis- 
grace not to marry somebody, and have 
put away their struggle for “ideals” 
with their maidenhood and their wed- 
ding veil. It is showing in the south 
and it is showing in the north and the 
east and the west, where girls are work- 
ing instead of marrying, because they 
have sacrificed themselves to an ideal. 

It isn’t always an ideal—let us be 
perfectly fair!—it is sometimes merely 
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because “he wasn’t smart enough or 
rich enough or handsome enough,” and 
the economically, independent young 
woman exults in her latchkey, but it 
is all along the same contention: the 
woman is holding out for a certain 
standard and is no longer a slave to the 
thought that she must get married to 
be respectable. 

Mrs Van Vorst sees a real menace 
to the race in this “tendency” to eco- 
nomic independence in women, and Mrs 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman sees a real 
benefit. Mrs Van Vorst sees a breaking 
down of the home; Mrs Gilman sees 
a building up of the home. Mrs Van 
Vorst sees “race suicide;” Mrs Gilman 
sees race development. Between the 
two, Mrs Parsons might be said to steer 
a middle course, pointing out the value 
of world’s work as a developer of the 
woman’s capabilities for motherhood, 
while commenting upon the “danger of 
substituting for marriage and child- 
bearing a certain meretricious course 
of self-cultivation at present in vogue.” 

Might it not be that the real purpose 
of economic independence for women is 
the raising of the standard of marriage 
by putting the woman, at least for 
awhile, a little farther out of reach? 
This is Mrs Gilman’s argument, but she 
carries it too far by insisting that the 
wife should continue her “independence” 
within the marriage relation, thus throw- 
ing the care of children, during the day- 
light hours, upon “specialists” educated 
for the purpose. 

One difficulty, at present, is that the 
zeal for inquiring into the causes of 
domestic difficulties is confined almost 
entirely to the professional class and 
to women of the scholarly type. They 
are less likely to bring to bear a per- 
fect sympathy with the commonplace 
joys of life and the commonplace trials, 
which make up the average home. To 
look at things from a hyper-intellectual 
point of view is apt to be the habit as 
well as the limitation of the social critic. 
If we could get at the thoughts and feel- 
ings of the modest mothers of the coun- 
try, who love truth enough to tell the 
truth about home conditions, we might 
come nearer a real solution. 
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Truthful Jane 


By Florence Morse Kingsley 
Author of The Singular Miss Smith, The Resurrection of Miss Cynthia, etc, etc 
Part V—Chapter IX 


OHN EVERETT answered 
carping question in 
» Jane’s eyes with gay compos- 
ure. “I promised Buster 
yesterday that I would eome 
’ home early and join him at 
the beach,” he said coolly. 
“TE want to have a hand in digging that 
hole, myself.” he added, rescuing the 
abandoned shovel from a sandy entomb- 
ment. 
Jane surveyed him gravely. “If you 
are going to be here all the afternoon,” 


she said, “perhaps you will not mind if” 


I go home. There are some windows to 
clean, and I am sure Mrs Belknap: would 
not mind my leaving Master Buster in 
your care, sir.” 

His: crestfallen face afforded the girl a 
transient amusement as she walked 
across the sand in quest of her hat. But 
Fate in the small person of the infant 
happily intervened as she was firmly in- 
serting her hatpins and otherwise preen- 
ing herself for hasty flight. 

“Where ’oo doin’, Jane?” he demanded 
imperiously. 

“T am going home,” replied Jane, with 
a conciliatory smile. “Mr Everett will 
stay with you, dear.” 

“No!” murmured the sagacious infant, 
laying hold of the girl’s gown with a 
determined hand. “N-o-o!” The last 
word ended in a loud wail of protest. 

Jane flushed uncomfortably under 
John Everett’s observant eyes as she 
stooped to gently disengage herself. “I 
must go, dear,” she repeated. “I have 
some work to do at home.” 

The child responded by throwing both 
chubby arms about her neck and wailing 
discordantly in her ear. 

“Come, come, Buster!” exclaimed his 
unele wrathfully, “you can stop that 
howling. Jane won't leave: you. 
take myself off instead, as I see I am 
decidedly out of it.” 

The small boy instantly relaxed his 
hold upon the girl and flew to his uncle. 
“Noro!” he shouted. “I want my Jane, 
an’—an’ I want ’oo, Uncle Jack!” He 
clambered up his accommodating rela- 
tive’s trouser leg, and was assisted to a 
triumphant: perch upon that young gen- 
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tleman’s broad shoulder, where he beamed. 
upon Jane with innocent delight. “I 
yuve my Unele Jack,” he announeed con- 
clusively, “and I yuve my Jane!” 

“That’s all right, young fellow, and a 
proper sentiment, too,” murmured John 
Everett. Then he east a pleading look 
at Jane. “Why persist in spoiling a 
good time,” he asked. “I'll play in the 
sand like a good boy, and I promise you 
I won’t teach Buster any bad words nor 
throw wet sand on his clean frock.” 

Jane’s pretty face was a study. “Very 
well, sir,” she said coldly. “It is not for 
me to say, I suppose.” Then she sat 
down at a safe distance from the hole in 
the sand—in which the small diplomat, 
satisfied with the result of his coup, im- 
mediately resumed operations—and fixed 
her eyes on the sail-haunted horizon. 
All the sense of happy freedom which 
the wind had brought her from across the 
sea had suddenly vanished. She was 
gallingly conscious of the bonds of her 
servitude and of the occasional friendly 
glances which the big, pleasant-faced 
ia fellow on the sand bestowed upon 

er. 

“T hate him,” she told herself passion- 
ately. “If he knew who I was he would 
not dare eall me ‘Jane,’ and smile at me 
in that insufferably familiar way. It is 
only because I am a servant. Oh, I hate 
him!” Her little hands clenched them- 
selves. till the nails almost pierced the 
tender palms, whereon divers hardened 
spots told of unaccustomed toil. 

lt was not an auspicious moment for 
John Everett to approach and utter a 
commonplace remark about a so Eom 
steamer. Nevertheless, he did it, being 
anxious in his blundering, masculine way 
to cheer this forlorn little exile, who he 
felt sure was in dire need of human 
sympathy. 

Jane made no sort of reply, and after 
a doubtful pause he ventured to seat 
himself at. her side. “That white tower 
on the further side of the bay is one 
of the features of ‘Dreamland,’” he ob- 
served. “At night one can see it for a 
long distance sparkling with electric 
lights.” 

Still no answer. He studied the girl’s 
delicate profile in silence for a minute. 
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“Wouldn’t you like to see it sometime, 
Jane?” he asked. 

She turned upon him suddenly. “How 
—how dare you—call me ‘Jane’, and— 
and-—. Oh, I hate you!” Her kindling 
eyes scorched him for an instant, then 
before he could collect his scattered 
senses she burst into wild sobbing. “You 
wouldn’t dare treat me so if I were at— 
at home,” she went on between her sobs; 
“but you think because I am all alone 
here and—and working for wages that 
you—can amuse yourself with me. Oh, 
I wish you would go away and never 
speak to me again!” 

His face had paled slowly. “I don’t 
even know your name,” he said quietly. 
“But I assure you Miss—Jane, it has been 
very far from my mind to annoy you, 
or to—” 

He stopped short and looked at her 
fixedly. “I must put myself right with 
you, Jane,” he said at last. “You must 
listen to me.” 

Her low weeping suddenly ceased, and 
she lifted her proud little face all wet 
with angry tears to his. “I will listen,” 
she said haughtily. 

“T am afraid I don’t altogether under- 
stand what you mean to accuse me of,” 
he said, choosing his words carefully; 
“but I will tell you just why I have tried 
to make friends with you. I will admit 
that men in my station do not as a rule 
make friends with servant maids.” He 
said this firmly and watched her wince 
under the words. “But, Jane, you are 
not at all like an ordinary servant. I 
saw that the first time I met you. Since 
then I have fancied that you had, some- 
how, stumbled out of your right place in 
the world, and I thought—very foolishly, 
no doubt—that I might help you to get 
back to it.” 

Jane’s eyes kindled. “I can help my- 
self get back to it,” she murmured, “and 
I will!” 

“That is why I wished to help you,” 
he went on, without paying heed to her 
interruption, “and I will confess to you 
that I came down here on purpose this 
afternoon to have a talk with you. I 
meant—” he paused to search her face 
gravely. “I meant to ask you to allow 
me to send you home to England.” 

“Oh, no—no!” she protested. 

“Do you mean to remain in America, 
then?” he asked. “Are you satisfied with 
being a domestic servant?” 

“No,” she said doggedly. “I am going 
back when—when I have earned the 
money for my passage. I ought never 
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to have come,” she added bitterly. “I 

ought to have endured the ills I knew.” 
“Will you tell me what ills you were 

enduring in England?” he asked. 

“J_-I was living with relatives,” she 
faltered, “and—” 

“Were they unkind to you?” 

“They didn’t mean to be,” acknowl- 
edged Jane. “I can see that now. But 
I fancied—I thought I should be happier 
if I were independent. So I—” 

“You fell into trouble as soon as you 
stepped out of the safe shelter of your 
home,” he finished for her. “You are 
right in thinking that you should never 
have come, and yet—. Now won’t you 
allow me to—er—advance the money for 
your passage? I assure you I shall be 
very businesslike about it. I shall ex- 
pect you to return every penny of it. 
For I—” he paused to smile half-humor- 
ously to himself. “I am a poor young 
man, Jane, and I have to work for my 
living.” 

She looked up into the strong, kind 
face he bent toward her. “I—thank 
you,” she said slowly, “and I beg your 
pardon, too. I see now that you are— 
that you meant to be my friend.” 

“And you will accept my friendship ?” 
he asked eagerly. “You will allow me to 
help you to return to England?” 

She shook her head. “I could have 
borrowed the money from Bertha Forbes, 
if I had chosen to do it,” she said. “She 
wanted to send me back at once. But”— 
with an obstinate tightening of her 
pretty lips—“I thought since I had got- 
ten myself into this absurd plight by my 
own foolishness I ought to get myself 
out of it. And that is why I am work- 
ing for wages in your sister’s house. I 
shall soon have earned money enough to 
go home by second cabin; I don’t mind 
how I go, if only I go!” 

Her eyes wandered away to the dim 
blue horizon which lay beyond “The 
Hook,” and he saw her sensitive mouth 
quiver. 

“Do you know you’re showing a whole 
lot of splendid grit,” he murmured ap- 
— “I know just how you 

: 


“Now that I have told you all this,” 
she went on hurriedly, her eyes return- 
ing from their wistful excursion sea- 
ward, “you will understand why I do not 
—why I cannot—” she blushed and fal- 
tered into silence. 

“You really haven’t told me very much 
after all,” he said gravely. “Don’t you 
think between friends, now, that—” 

“But we are not friends,” she inter- 
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rupted him hastily. “That is just what 
1 wished to say. I have explained to 
you that I have friends in England, aad 
I have Miss Forbes, besides. So there 
is no reason at all why you should give 
me or my affairs another thought, and 
I beg”—haughtily—“that you will not.” 

“Oh, Jane, why?’ he urged anxiously. 

She cast an impatient glance at him. 
“You are so—stupid,” she murmured re- 
sentfully. “But them you are an Amer- 
ican, and I suppose you camnot help it.” 

He grimaced ruefully at this British 
taunt. “I fear I shall have to allow the 
damaging faet of my nationality,” he 
said, “but I fail to understand how it 
is going to stamd in the way of my think- 
ing of you at intervals. If you knew 
more about Americans, Jane, you would 
see that it is mainly on that account I 
am bound to do it.” 

“You'll be obliged to keep your 
thoughts to yourself then,” she told him 
smartly, “for as long as 1 am in Mrs 
Belknap’s empley I am, undeniably, her 
servant and, hence, nothing te you. 
you understand! If yeu do not, I shall 
be obliged to find another situation at 
once.” 

“Oh, no, don’t do that!” he protested. 
“Look here, Jane, I’m not quité such a 
duffer as you seem to think. I see your 
pomt, and Fl agree not to bother you 
after this. But I won’t promise never to 
think of you again. On the eontrary, I 
mean to think of you a great deal. May 
I, Jane?” 

Jane arose. “It is quite time to be go- 
ing home,” she said eoldly. “I must ask 
you not to speak to me again, Mr Ever- 
ett, and please come home on another 
car.” 

“But sometime, Jane, after this farce 
is played to its finis, don’t you think—” 

She turned her back upon him deliber- 
ately and walked away toward the trolley 
station, leading Master Belknap, meek 
and unresisting, by the hand. During 
all this time the little boy had been 
contentedly laboring in the removal of 
sand from a hole of wide dimensions; 
his eyes were heavy with fatigue when 
the girl set him gently in his place on the 
homeward car. “I yuve ’oo, Jane,” he 
murmured sweetly, laying his curly head 
in her lap. “I’m doin’ to build ’00 a— 
dreat, big house!” 

Five minutes later he was soundly 
asleep, and Jane, who had tried in vain 
to awaken him, was forced to lift his 
limp weight in her slender arms when 
the ear finally stopped at her destination. 
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“Give the boy to me, Jane,” said an 
authoritative voice at her side. 

She looked up in real vexation. “I 
thought,” she said reproachfully, “that 
you promised—” 

“TI promised not to bether you, Jane, 
but I didn’t say 1 would never offer to 
help you again. Did you suppose for an 
instant that I would allow you to carry 
that boy up this hili?” 

Jane crossed the street without a word, 
and speeding aeross lots by way of a 
daisied meadow reached the house first. 

She was met at the door by her mis- 
tress. “Why, Jane, where is Buster?” 
inquired Mrs Belknap, anxiously. 

“Master Buster went to sleep on the 
way home, ma’am,” explained Jane, 
blushing guiltily, “and Mr Everett, who 
chanced to be on the same car, kindly 
offered to bring him up the hill” 

“Oh!” said Mr Belknap’s sister, rather 
blankly. 


Chapter X 


After living fearfully for another 
week on the brink of the cataclysm which 
threatened to engulf her domestic peace, 

Belknap was brought up face to 
face with the inevitable by Mary Mac- 
Grotty, who presented herself one morn- 
ing in the door of her mistress’ room. 
Miss MacGrotty’s countenance was stern 
and gloomy. Her words were few and 
to the point. 

“IT ain’t goin’ to stay wid yez no 
longer,” she said. 

“Why, what can have happened, 
Mary?” Mrs Belknap asked with hypo- 
critical solicitude. 

Miss MacGrotty eyed her young mis- 
tress haughtily. “Sure, mum, an’ you 
know well enough widout askin’ me,” 
she said. “There ain’t no room in wan 
house for her an’ me.” 

“Do.you mean Jane?” 

“T do, mum; I mean Jane, wid her 
purty face an’ her big eyes an’ her foine 
goin’s-on behind the back o’ yez. It 
ain’t fer me to worrit the life out o’ yez 
wid tellin’ you all ’at I know. But P’m 
sorry fer yez; that’s all.” 

The inexperienced Mrs Belknap fell 
into this artful trap with ease. “What 
do you mean, Mary?” she demanded anx- 
iously. 

Miss MacGrotty shrugged her shoul- 
ders. “I'll trouble yez for me money, 
mum,” she said loftily. “I'll not make 
no trouble in the house.” 

Mrs Belknap happily remembered her 
husband’s counsel at this crucial mo 
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ment. “Very well, Mary,” she said 
coolly, “I will look over my account book 
and have the money ready for you when 
you have packed and put your room in 
order.” 

Miss MacGrotty threw back her head 
with a defiant toss. “Sure, an’ I’ll not be 
lavin’ the house till I’ve had me rights! 
There’s things been missed, an’ I’ll not 
have it said that Mary MacGrotty wud 
touch the lave of a pin!” Then of a sud- 
den she melted into copious tears. “I’ve 
be’n that happy an’ continted since I 
come to live wid you, Mis’ Belknap; 
sure, I can’t bear the thoughts of lavin’ 
you an’ Master Buster, wid the shwate 
little face on him. If it wasn’t fer her 
I'd never be thinkin’ of goin’; but my 
feelin’s has be’n hur-r-r-t and trampled 
on till I can’t bear it no more. Tell me 
wan thing, Mis’ Belknap, wasn’t we all 
goin’ on peaceful an’ happy loike before 
she come, wid Mis’ Whittaker to wash 
an’ sweep an’ me in the kitchen?” 

Mrs Belknap temporized weakly. “Do 
you mean to tell me that if I will dis- 
— Jane you will stay?” she said at 

st. 

“T do, mum; an’ may I cross my feet 
this day if I stay in the same house wid 
her another week. She ain’t my sort, 
mum!” 

Still Mrs Belknap hesitated. Jane was 
proving herself a most intelligent care- 
taker for the idolized Buster. Indeed, 
his mother was forced to acknowledge 
that that young person’s conduct showed 
a not inconspicuous improvement since 
he had been under the firm but gentle 
rule of English Jane. On the other 
hand, Mary’s bread and rolls were fault- 
less; her pastry and salads beyond criti- 
cism; and her laundry work exhibited a 
snowy whiteness and smoothness most 
gratifying to the eye and touch of a 
dainty woman like Mrs Belknap. Singu- 
larly enough, not a single MacGrotty rel- 
ative had sickened or died since the ad- 
vent of Jane. 

This last reflection colored her next re- 
mark. “You have been much more re- 
liable lately, Mary,” she observed 
thoughtfully, “and—we all like your 
cooking.” 

“Reliable!” echoed Miss MacGrotty, 
“reliable? Ain’t I always reliable? Why, 
mum, in me last place where I was 
workin’ four years to the day, an’ where 
Td be yet on’y the leddy died—a shwate, 
purty leddy she wuz, too. Often’s the 
toime I’ve said to mesilf, ‘Mis’ Belknap’s 
the livin’ image of her,’ I says; an’ that’s 
why I can’t bear to be lavin’ yez, mum. 
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But, as I wuz sayin’, Mis’ Peterson she 
wud be sayin’, ‘Oh, Mary MacGrotty,’ 
she says, ‘I don’t know what I’d be doin’ 
widout you,’ she says. ‘You’re that re- 
liable, she says. Of course, I’ve had 
turrible luck wid me family bein’ tuk 
bad since I lived wid you. But, the 
saints be praised, they’re all well an’ 
hearty now, exceptin’ me brother’s young- 
est gurl that’s bad wid her fut from bein’ 
run over by a milk wagon. Yis, mum, a 
turrible accident it wuz, mum. Hev you 

looked in her things?” 
“Have I what?” faltered Mrs Belknap. 
“Looked in that gurl’s trunk, mum,” 
repeated Miss MacGrotty in a ghostly 
“Tf you ain’t, you’d better, 


“Oh, 7 shouldn’t like to do that. Dear, 
dear! what ought I to do, anyway!” 

“A workin’ gurl what brags of havin’ 
a goold watch wid a di’mon’ in the back, 
an’ a locket wid pearls an’ two goold 
rings, wan of ’em wid a foine blue stone 
in it, ain’t honest, I sh’d say.” 

“Did Jane—?” 

“T seen ’em wid me own eyes,” 
affirmed Miss MacGrotty dramatically. 
“Where did you git the loikes o’ thim? 
I says to er. ‘They wuz giv to me,’ she 
says, ‘in me last place,’ she says.” 

“Dear, dear!” repeated Mrs Belknap. 
Then she straightened her trim figure. 
“You may go now, Mary; I shall be 
obliged to talk with Jane, and with Mr 
Belknap, too. I don’t wish to be un- 
just.” 

“You'd better talk to Mr Everett, 
mum, whilst you’re talkin’,” said Mary, 
with artful emphasis. “Sure, an’ he’s 
too foine a gintleman entirely to—” 

“You may go to your work, Mary,” 
repeated Mrs Belknap sternly. “I will 
tell you tomorrow what I have decided 
to do.” Nevertheless the last barbed ar- 
row had found its mark in Mrs Belknap’s 
agitated bosom. “I wonder if Jack— 
could—” she murmured, her mind run- 
ning rapidly back over the past weeks. 
He had taken the girl’s part masterfully 
in the few half-laughing discussions 
which had taken place concerning the 
romantic fortunes of Jane. “She is a 
lady, sis,” he had declared stoutly, “and 
you ought to treat her like one.” 

“Tmpossible!” she thought. Of course 
there. couldn’t be such a thing in Amer- 
ica as the rigid class distinctions of 
England; still, an Everett could hardly 
be seriously attracted by a servant. It 
was, she decided, merely another case of 
dear old Jack’s overflowing ness and 
kindness of heart—a heart which seemed 
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big enough to harbor and warm the whole 
world of forlorn humanity. It was, in 
short, “the Everett way.” Margaret 
Belknap recalled her father’s beautiful 
courtesy, which had exhibited itself alike 
to the washerwoman and the wife of the 
millionaire. All women were sacred in 
the eyes of the Everett men. And a 
poor, sick, helpless or downtrodden 
woman was the object of their keenest 
solicitude. 

Why, Jack, she remembered, had on 
one occasion carried Mrs Whittaker’s 
little girl through the mud and rain for 
a full block, with that melancholy per- 
sonage following close at his heels, de- 
livering fulsome panegyrics on his good- 
ness. “And there wasn’t a bit of use of 
it, either, the child could have walked 
perfectly well,” Mrs Belknap reminded 
herself. Jack was the dearest boy in the 
world—except Jimmy; but, of course, he 
was absurd—sometimes. All men were. 
It was her manifest duty to see to it 
that no appealingly helpless female suc- 
ceeded in attaching him to her perpetual 
and sworn service. It was her duty, and 
she would do it. 

This praiseworthy resolution shone 
keenly in her blue eyes when Jane en- 
countered them next. Behind thé resolu- 
tion Jurked a question. 

Jane answered it by asking another. 
“T fear you are not satisfied with my 
work, Mrs Belknap,” she said meekly. 
Somehow or other, without exactly know- 
ing why, she had become increasingly 
solicitous about pleasing this pretty, 
clear-eyed young matron, who, it might 
have seemed, was not so difficult to 
please. 

“Why, yes, Jane,” Mrs Belknap an- 
swered, hesitatingly, “I am pleased with 
your work. You are really very neat 
about your sweeping and dusting, now 
that I have taught you how,”—this with 
a complacent tilt of her brown head— 
“and you really manage surprisingly 
well with Buster. I think he positively 
likes you—the darling! But—” 

Jane waited the outcome of that “but” 
with a sinking heart. 

Mrs Belknap was gazing at her hand- 
maiden’s downcast, faintly blushing face 
with searching eyes. “Jane,” she said 
at last, “Mary has given me warning.” 

“Do you mean that Mary is going to 
leave you, ma’am?”’ 

Belknap sighed involuntarily. 
“Yes, that is what I mean. I was so 
sorry, Jane, to hear from Mary that you 
two cannot live peaceably in the same 
house. And then—” 


“What else did Mary say about me, 
Mrs Belknap‘’’ demanded Jane with 
kindling eyes. 

“She said—, oh, Jane, how can I teil 
you? You seem such a nice girl!” 

“I seem—yes, madam; but you think 
I am not what I seem. Well, I am not. 
I ought not to be doing the work of a 
servant in this house. I ought never 
to have come here.” Jane threw back her 
pretty head and stared at Mrs Belknap 
from under level lids. 

Mrs Belknap returned the look with 
one of startled interest. She had re- 
called the smuggling episode. “What— 
do you mean, Jane?” she asked. “You 
are not—” 

“IT am a lady,” said English Jane 
haughtily; “and so I do not belong in 
any one’s servants’ hall. That is what I 
mean.” 

“Oh!—a lady!” repeated Mrs Belknap, 
and she smiled. “Everyone who works 
out in America is ‘a lady’. We who em- 
ploy servants are simply women. But 
perhaps you did not know that, Jane.” 
She remembered her brother’s emphatic 
assertions, and added kindly: “I have 
noticed, Jane, that you appear somewhat 
above your station. But you should re- 
member that honest work never hurts 
anyone’s real character. Character is 
marred by—by something quite diiferent. 
When one allows one’s self to be tempted 
to—er—to take what belongs to an- 
other, for instance.” 

“Do you mean, Mrs Belknap, that you 
think J stole the things you have 
missed?” demanded Jane, her hazel eyes 
darting fire. “Did that wicked Mary say 
that to you’—Yes; I see that she did. 
And you”—with bitter anger and scorn 
impossible to convey—“believed 
it 

Mrs Belknap appeared to grow small 
in her chair under the direct light of the 
girl’s indignant eyes. “I—I do not 
accuse you of anything,” she faltered. 
“T wish above all things to be just to 
everybody concerned.” 

Jane was silent. She was thinking 
confusedly of mnoblesse oblige. “You 
told me you were not easily deceived,” 
she said, after a long pause, “but you 
are. If you were not blind you would 
know that I am incapable of anything 
of the sort, but if you prefer to believe 
Mary because she cooks your food as 
you like it, I shall not complain. I can 
not cook.” 

This hit so squarely in the bull’s-eye of 
Mrs Belknap’s wavering thought that for 
the moment that worthy young matron 
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was quite overcome with confusion. 
Then she rallied her forces. 

“Now that we have entered upon this 
very disagreeable conversation, Jane, we 
may as well come to 2 full understand- 
ing—if such a thing is possible,” she 
said crisply. “I dislike more than I can 
tell you mentioning the matter, because 
it would seem to be none of my affair; 
but Mary told me that you had shown 
her several articles of jewelry which 
struck me as being—well, to say the 
least, as unsuited to a young girl situ- 
ated as you seem to be in the world; 
and—” 

“T never showed Mary anything that 
belonged to me, nor talked to her about 
myself,” said Jane stonily. “But I will 
show my things to you, madam—if you 
have not already seen them,” she added 
keenly. 

“No—no, Jane; indeed, I have not,” 
denied her mistress. “I have never made 
a practice of looking into a servant’s 
possessions without her knowledge, as so 
many housekeepers do.” Mrs Belknap 


was feeling thoroughly uncomfortable; 
quite, as she afterward expressed it, as 
though she were the culprit brought to 
the verge of a damaging confession. 
“Very well, madam, if you will come 


upstairs to my room with me I will 
show you my watch and my locket, and 
whatever else I have which you think 
may interest you.” 

The faint irony in Jane’s well modu- 
lated tones brought the color to Mrs 
Belknap’s forehead; but she arose deter- 
minedly. “Thank you, Jane,” she said, 
“it will be best, I think.” 

Jane threw open the door of the 
metamorphosed trunk room with the air 
of an empress. “Please sit down, Mrs 
Belknap,” she said politely. Then she 
opened the lid of her trunk. “This is 
my watch, of which Mary spoke to you. 
It belonged to my mother. It has her 
monogram on the back, you see; and 
inside is her name, Jane Evelyn Wins- 
ton. 

Mrs Belknap’s eyelids flickered inquir- 
ingly. 

“Winston was my mother’s name be- 
fore she was married,” Jane explained, 
with a scornful curl of her pretty lip. 
“This locket has my father’s picture in 
it, as you see. Mother used to wear it 
on her neck. I can just remember it.” 

“Tt is a very handsome locket,” mur- 
mured Mrs Belknap. 

“And these are mother’s wedding and 
betrothal rings. This sapphire is very 
old; it belonged to my great-great- 
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grandmother Aubrey-Blythe. There are 
some other jewels which belonged to 
mother, but Uncle Robert has them put 
away for me. I suppose I shall never 
see them again.’ 

Jane choked a little over her last 
words, and two or three big homesick 
tears dropped on the two rings. 

“Jane!” exclaimed Mrs Belknap with 
sudden sharpness, “what—what is that?” 
She was pointing to a corner of the 
trunk, her eyes round with horrified sur- 
prise. 

Jane’s tear-blurred gaze followed the 
direction of her mistress’ accusing fin- 


ger. 

“Will you take everything out of the 
trunk, please, and place the articles on 
this chair, one by one,” commanded Mrs 
Belknap. 

The girl obeyed in stupefied silence. 

“Do these articles—this fraternity 
badge, these hatpins and this handker- 
chief belong to you, Jane?” 

“No!—Oh, my God, no!” cried Jane 
staring with a suddenly blanched face 
at the little group of articles which Mrs 
Belknap had singled out from among 
the things on the chair. 

There was a tense silence in the room 
for the space of a minute; then Master 
Belknap’s little feet were heard labori- 
ously climbing the stairs. “Muzzer!” he 
shouted, “I want oo’, muzzer! I tan’t 
find my Jane!” 

Jane sobbed aloud. 

“Oh, Jane, I am so sorry!” sighed Mrs 
Belknap faintly. “Of course, you will 
have to go. But I shall not—” she hes- 
itated over the harsh word, and finally 
substituted another. “I shall not tell 
anyone of this, except,” she added firmly, 
“Mr Belknap and Mr Everett. I must 
tell them, of course. They will be sorry, 
too.” 

Jane stared at her mistress through a 
blur of anguished tears. “Do you think 
—Oh, you can’t believe I did it?” 

“What else can I believe?” Mrs Belk- 
nap said sorrowfully. Then she arose 
with decision. “If you will come to me 
when you have packed, Jane, I will pay 
you your wages. And I do hope, my poor 
girl, that this will be a lesson to you. 
Nothing is so well worth while as truth- 
fulness and honesty. Jry to remember 
it, Jane, after this; will you?” 

Jane’s face hardened. “I didn’t do it,” 
she said, doggedly. “That wicked Mary 
has been in my room. She said she had. 
She must have put these things in my 
trunk. I never saw them before.” 

“Jane!” exclaimed Mrs Belknap; there 
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was stern reproof, righteous anger, and a 
rapidly growing disgust in her voice. 
Then she swept out, pausing merely to 
say, “You may pack your things af 
once!” 


John Everett came home early from 
the city that night. He had arrived at 
an important decision, namely, to make 
a confidante of his sister with regard to 
his unmistakable feelings for Jane. 
“Margaret is a brick!” he told himself 
hopefully. “She will understand; I 
know she will, and do the square thing 
by us both. It isn’t as though Jane was 
a common, uneducated person; she is a 
lady to the tips of her little fingers— 
bless her!” 

Mr Everett’s ideas had undergone a 
rapid and wonderful change within the 
few weeks of his meager acquaintance 
with Jane. He no longer appeared to 
himself to be breasting an unfriendly 
current of life with the mere vision of a 
distant, sunny shore to cheer his untir- 
ing efforts. He seemed suddenly to have 
arrived at a larger and completer knowl- 
edge of himself and of his powers. He 
knew himself to be abundantly able to 
make a home for the dearest, sweetest 
little girl in the world, and he was ready 
to ride rough-shod and triumphant over 
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difficulties of every conceivable sort. 
Since he had arrived at this by no means 
tardy conclusion of the matter, his love 
for Jane had overleaped its barriers and 
was ready to sweep all before it, includ- 
ing the girl’s own delightful shyness and 
maiden coldness. 

Mr Everett found his sister Margaret 
at her little desk, a leather-covered ac- 
count book open before her, a pile of 
bills and silver pushed to one side. He 
stooped to pinch her pink ear, follow- 
ing the pinch with a hearty, brotherly 
kiss; then he perceived that something 
was seriously amiss with the little lady. 
There were tears in her eyes and a pite- 
ous quiver in her voice as she looked 
up to greet him, 

“What’s the matter, littl woman?” 
he asked gaily. “Won’t the accounts 
balance ?” 

He bent nearer and read, “Jane Evelyn 
Aubrey-Blythe. Came April 6th; wages 
$14.00.” 

“Ts that her name?” he almost shouted. 
“Why didn’t you tell me before?” 

“T don’t know what you mean, Jack,” 
Mrs Belknap replied petulantly. Then 
she burst into nervous tears as she fal- 
tered, “Jane’s—gone/ And, oh, Jack, 
she wouldn’t take her wages!” 

[Te be Concluded) 


Marcia’s Smile 


Dedicated to Marcia’s mother 


By Ellen Burns Sherman 


Three little moons has Marcia lived 
And star-peeps half a score— 

A babe of light, wonder bedight, 

A heavenly hostage to our shore. 


She prettily ignores the world, 

As only babies can; 

Let trials come she sucks her thumb 
Nor crosses gulfs she cannot span. 


But ever and anon there flits 
Across her sonsie face 

A smile of light celestial bright 
As golden beams that shadows chase. 


Oh! learnéd doctors can you tell 
Where Marcia’s smile is bred? 

It was not lit by mortal wit 
Nor ours to capture when ’tis fled. 


It comes and goes like flickering rays 
That dance upon the wall— 

As pure of guile is Marcia’s smile 

As dew distilled at evenfall. 


That Marcia smiles for our delight 
Our hearts would fain believe, 
Yet must we own when all alone 
Her smiles their radiance weave. 


And so ’tis clear beyond a doubt 
That with her Marcia brings 

Some memory rare whose vision fair 
Of smiles can touch the hidden springs. 
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Hawthorne Lodge 


By Elmer Grey 


LODGE 
is the name of a little 
cottage at Fox Point, 
Wisconsin, a residen- 
tial suburb situated on 
the shore of Lake 
Michigan, about ten 
miles north of the city of Milwaukee. 
The bluff at this point is about ninety 
feet high, and for a distance of a mile 
or more lies three hundred yards back 
from the shore of the lake, leaving a 
beautiful strip of meadow land inter- 
vening. This meadow land is inter- 
sected at intervals by hedges of trees, 
and its beauty is still further varied by 
orchards and by elms of gigantic size. 
Running from it, and cutting into the 
face of the bluff are winding irregular 
dells which traverse the table-land above. 
The face of the bluff is not a steep, bare 
bank of clay, as is so often the case on 
the shore of Lake Michigan, but is a 
gentle grassy slope, generously covered 
with many kinds of verdure. Its top is 
a vantage ground from which the 
beauty of the place can best be seen, 
and is also where most of the homes 
are situated. 

Hawthorne Lodge was planned by 
Myron Hunt & Elmer Grey, architects, 
to fit these peculiar conditions of site 
and also to suit particular occupants, 
as all houses should be planned; and 
while its arrangement might not an- 
swer for many other house sites or 
families, the reasons for its having 


established the position of the main liv- 
ing room of the house; that is, decided 
that it should have an outlook toward 
the lake on one side and one toward the 
garden on the other. 

The next step was the placing of the 
kitchen and service quarters. These 
were naturally fixed toward the north, 
so that the living room would also have 
an outlook toward the sunny or south 
side of the grounds where another 
garden was to be located. Then came 
the question of the porches; but of 
course it was at once seen that the large 
veranda should be on the lake side, and 
a smaller porch at the entrance. As 
an adjunct to the large veranda a por- 
tion of it near the kitchen was screened 
off as an _ out-of-door dining room, 
Thus could one’s meals be enjoyed in 
the company of the meadows and the 
waters of the lake below. 

North of the kitchen the shed was 
located; a little building in itself which 
was to serve as an engine and pump 
room as well. An open-air passage be- 
tween this shed and the main part of 
the house would, it was thought, ex- 
clude the noise of the pumping from 
the house proper, and at the same time 
provide a small entrance porch for the 
kitchen. In the second story all three 
bedrooms were naturally planned with 
outlooks toward the lake, each end bed- 


been so arranged may prove valuable 
by way of suggestion. 

On the approach side of its 
grounds, toward the road, was to be 
the flower garden; while upon the op- 
posite side, looking down from the 
wooded edge of the bluff, was the 
magnificent panorama of meadow 
land and lake. These two attractions 
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room also having light and ventilation 
on another side. The middle room se- 
cured cross-draft by means of a window 
opening upon the hall and a dormer 
opening from it. 

The tank room was built in the 
second story instead of in the attic, and 
the bathroom was placed on the ground 
floor. This arangement it was realized 
would not be as convenient as having 
the bath on the same floor with the bed- 
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rooms, but it simplified construction, 
and saved expense. 

Each of the bedrooms was provided 
with swinging windows to open out, 
thus insuring plenty of fresh air. The 
main living room was given a beamed 
ceiling made of the solid timbers which 
supported the floor above. The knots 
and checks of these timbers showing 
were not objected to as it was felt that 
they were natural characteristics of 
timber and so would be mute witnesses 
to honest construction. 

The outside of the building was 
shingled from base to roof with shing- 
les laid six inches to the weather; lath 
being interposed beneath the butts of 
every other course as a device which 
produces a coarser texture than the ordi- 
nary method of shingling and a more at- 
tractive appearance. 

One accessory feature which may be 
of interest is the walk leading from the 
street to the front door, the character 
of which the photographs do not show. 
This walk had been one of gravel, but in 
rainy weather the gravel tracked over 
the lawn and through the house, caus- 
ing much annoyance. <A brick walk in 
its place would have been expensive, as 
there were no brick kilns in the vicinity. 
About a mile away, however, was a 
cement mill—also near at hand was the 
beach with its many colored pebbles. 
These two points, together with the fact 
that at Mentone, Italy, had been seen 
a public square paved with beach peb- 
bles assorted for their color and laid in 
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View from the edge of the bluff 


a pattern in cement, resulted in a simi- 
lar attempt being made at Hawthorne 
Lodge. Large flat stones and dark red 
and dark blue pebbles were procured 
from the lake shore. The former were 
placed irregularly down the center and 
along the edges of the walk where would 
be most of the wear, and the intervening 
space was filled in with the pebbles— 
the whole laid in cement. Of course, 
an ample gravel foundation was con- 
structed underneath the concrete work 
as a precaution against frost; and, of 
course too, it all meant a great deal of 
time spent in labor and in procuring 
material—but the unique beauty of the 
result justified the cost. ss 

As has been said, the plans of TIaw- 
thorne Lodge are not published with the 
idea that they will serve anyone else’s 
purpose just as they are. Very rarely 
does it happen that two building prob- 
lems have the same conditions govern- 
ing them, and the adoption outright of 
a plan found in a magazine for another 
situation, or for another family than 
the one for which it was designed is 
therefore likely to be an unfortunate 
procedure. It has been remarked by 
Mr Easymethod that when he built a 
house he would find some dwelling in 
the vicinity to his fancy and would then 
have an architect duplicate it. This he 
supposed would relieve him of the 
trouble of planning for himself. A lit- 
tle thought will disclose the absurdity 
of his idea. The size of a family is one 
important governing condition in the 
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planning of a house; the orientation of 
its windows is another. After sifting 
the matter thus far, if there were still 
houses left with enough points in com- 
mon to consider, the probability of his 
finding one that would agree with his 
tastes is extremely doubtful. The 
scheme has been tried too often and 
found wanting. If it worked it would 
not only drive architects out of business, 
but would be the-end of originality in 
dwelling house architecture. Varying 
eonditions in every case must be met 
by corresponding'y different treatment, 
or mediocrity is sure to be the result. 
Successful houses (with rare exceptions) 
are those that have been built by men 
who have had the good sense to select 
eapable architects, and who have then 
allowed them to work out their problem 
unhampered by irrelevant conditions. 
A house should be so much more than 
a mere abode. It should be, so far as 
possible, an expression of individuality, 
suggestive of the character of the home 
life which it is to shelter. Environment 
should be long and carefully studied be- 
fore plans are finally passed upon, for 
no disappointment is keener than the 
failure of a house to come up to expec- 
tations because unadapted to the situa- 
tion and surroundings in which it is 
placed. For this reason the exact dupli- 
eation of a house, no matter how pleas- 
ing, rarely gives the anticipated satis- 
faction. However, suggestions we may 
take from other houses and suecessfully 
apply to our own plans. 
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Front view of Hawthorne lodge 


DARK BLUE 


BRIGHT RED 


Color plan of pebble walk 


The itemized cost of Hawthorne 
Lodge was as follows: Plastering, $195; 
painting and glazing, $203.50; plumbing 
(including a system of sub-surface ir- 
rigation sewerage disposal), $522.17; 
carpentry and masonry, $2718.42; hard- 
ware, $50; furnace, $94; architect’s 
fees, $388; total, $4171.09. 
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One of the bedrooms of Hawthorne Lodge 
The living room 
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A Middle-Aged Valentine 


pe by a New England clergyman under 
is plate on the morning of St Valentine’s 
day.) 

Dear, I would send youa love-song tonight, 
Such as my passion was wont to indite 

In those far days that are distantand dead. 
(I hope that the children are safely in bed.) 


Hand clasping hand in the old tender way, 

Gladly we’ve traveled life’s long, sunny 
day, 

Holding the present as dear as the past. 

(Love, do you think the coal’s going to 
last ?) 


We have known sorrow and care, it is true, 

But you have had me, dear, and I have 
had you; 

We have loved as of old though the 
heavens grew black. 

(Beloved, I dreamed that the cook had 
come back.) 


So, though we have left the dim dawn on 
the way, 
And now we see clear in the heat of the 


day, 

Still you have had me, dear, and I have 
had you— 

(And tomorrow, tomorrow the rent will 


come due!) 


In Lieu of a Valentine 


[A remembrance to the wife 
at home from a husband on the road.) 
“Dear Valentine :”— 
’Twas thus that I addressed 
You, wife, and spoke of flowers, red and 
blue, 
In foolish little couplet which confessed 
That sugar (wasn’t it?) was much like you. 
“Dear Valentine” I wrote, and—most 
absurd !— 
I’m sure I emphasized the second word! 


Ah, that was long ago, for we’ve been wed, 
Dear Valentine, some fifteen years. How 
time 
Does fly! * * * I send herewith a cheque, 
instead 
Of any trite, mid-February rhyme.-—— 
For Easter hat you'll need shis much, 
that’s clear, 
Dear Valentine,— with accent on the 
dear! 
R. F. G. 


In Short 


To her who lessens every ill; 
Of “thine” and “mine” makes “ein”; 
Reduces billet doux to “bill’’; 
“In short”, my Valentine. 
ARTHUR 
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The Mission of Saint Valentine 


When winter’s at his oldest 
And coldest 
And boldest, 
Then cometh good Saint Valentine, 
To show that love is burning 
And sighing and yearning, 
And breathe upon the wintry earth his 
tenderness divine. 


When life is at its bleakest 
And meekest 
And weakest, 
Then cometh good Saint Valentine, 
To show that love is rosy 
And wistful-eyed and cozy, 
And breathe on every torpid heart his 
tenderness divine. 
E. W. 
Shifting the Burden 


To repay you, Sweetheart mine, 
For your love, too long I've tarried; 
For to you no Valentine 
I have writ since we were married. 
And, to please my darling, maybe 
I might be inclined to try it ;, 
But to write and hold the baby— 
That’s a dear! You keep him quiet! 
BENEDICTUS 


A Matter of Spelling 


Methinks, dear wife, in former time 
On February morn 

You did not hear the postman’s knock * 
And cry of “Mail” with scorn; 

I wonder would Saint Valentine 
Now knock without avail— 

Have wedded years your soul coerced 
To hate the sound of “Male”? 


G. B. 
The Blame 
You taught me love, love taught me 


rhyme— 

So you're to blame for all: 
I don’t forget, once on a time 
You taught me love, love taught me rhyme. 
You hinted ’twas almost a crime 
Ishould such verses scrawl,—- 
Vou taught me love, love taught me rhyme, 

So you’re to blame for all. 
STILL Your VALENTINE. 


Smoothing Life’s Way 

Today I’ve spent reviewing 
The days we spent in wooing, 
In billing and in cooing; 
We neither have been ruing, 
But still the way pursuing, 
Are former joys renewing. 

‘Though married, yet we’re willing; 
But you prefer the cooing, 

While I must do the billing. 


Titles 


G. B. 


Audacious thing it was, perchance, 
For me, a man of ignorance, 

The stately portals to essay 

Of her who signed herself M. A. 


Oh, wife, I trust you don’t repine 
That I have been your valentine; 
Your honors doubled have, I vow: 
M. A. M.A. behold you now! 
P.A. PA, 


To My Husband—Then and Now 


Dear Sweetheart, in the long ago 
I used to say you were like dough: 
It was so hard to get you off 

My hands, you know! 


But more like bread you seem today ; 
A little crusty, shall I say? 
But sweet at heart and wholesome—yes, 
My staff, my stay. 
W. E. 
To My Love 


Dear heart, who reads these foolish lines, 
And treasures all my valentines, 
The deep, unuttered love you bring 
To me flies back in lightsome words, 
As all the warmth and strength of spring 
Are answered in the songs of birds. 
E. W. 


My Valentine 


Now who shall be my Valentine? 
No other lass than she 

Who greets me with a smile and kiss 
When I come home to tea, 

And wears the wedding ring I gave, 
My Valentine shall be. 

E. C. D. 
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By Joseph Henry Adams 


F all the edible things that grow the mush- 

room is the most fickle. Climatic changes 

and uncongenial soil have everything to do 
with their indisposition. This is one reason why, 
in the winter, mushrooms sell for 75 cents to 
$1.25 per pound. 

The whitish, moldy substance called spawn is 
not easily imagined to ke seed nor to contain the 
elements of an embryo plant or fungus; through 
the microscope, however, one can see on the gills 
of the matured mushroom the countless germs or 
spores; and these, without doubt, when falling in 
the proper soil, form the spawn. 

In mushroom culture, there must be a strict 
adherence to rules, or failure will follow, but 
with care, perseverance and good judgment, there 
is no reason why a good crop should not be gath- 
ered. “Inside” facts concerning mushroom cul- 
ture are not always available. The most success- 
ful growers are the descendants from the early 
Dutch settlers, and today these Van Ordens, Van 
Sicklens, Van Pelts, Van Dusens and others are 
following in the beaten tracks of their fore- 
fathers and are raising crops where others fail. 
The simple rules and practical advice given in 
this article come from the Dutch growers. 

As there is no necessity for light in the culture 
of mushrooms, they can be grown under green- 
house benches, in cellars, or in specially con- 
structed wooden sheds with small skylight open- 
ings, just enough to admit light to see to work. 
In the caves of Paris and in subterranean cells in 
Europe the finest mushrooms are grown in total 
darkness, and they rarely ever see light, save that 
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of the lantern or torch when the gath- 
erers pluck them from the beds. Mush- 
rooms grown in the dark are whiter than 
those where light reaches them. Some 
persons prefer the white ones, while 
others like those with rusty caps, the 
latter being colored by the action of 
light, and somewhat richer and heavier 
than the bleached variety. Where there 
is a greenhouse, the sheds used for pot- 
ting and packing, or those covering the 
boiler pits, can be used to good advan- 
tage. The trays or beds can be four feet 
wide and as long as it is possible to make 
them. 

A tray or bed can be constructed on 
the floor from spruce boards an inch and 
a quarter thick and battened together 
with cross sticks to hold the boards to- 
gether. The traps are twelve inches 
deep and can be ar- 
ranged in tiers against 


be raised under it. The bed must also 
be formed under benches that have no 
pipes or flues under them, as the heat 
would be harmful. 

There is no better place than ample 
cellar room to raise mushrooms, as the 
cool moisture of the atmosphere and the 
more uniform temperature of the cellar 
are congenial to the growth. Portable 
mushroom beds can be made of boxes, 
or trays a foot deep can be made from 
rough boards. They can be of any de- 
sired size that are not too heavy to lift 
when filled up with the manure and 
loam, 

The temperature of the apartment 
where mushrooms are grown during the 
winter months should range from 55 to 
65 degrees Fahrenheit, and it would be 
useless to attempt growing them unless 


the back wall of a 
greenhouse, one above 
the other, like the 
berths on a steamer. 
The trays should be 
two feet apart from 
the top of one to the 
lower edge of the one 
above it, so as to allow 
head and working 
room. This arrange- 
ment can be made in a 
cellar, but if a shed is 
especially constructed, 
it should be eleven feet 
wide, containing two 
four-foot wide tiers 
and a three-foot walk 
through the middle. 
If the shed is twenty 
feet wide it will accom- 
modate two four-foot 
heds at the sides and a 
six-foot bed in the mid- 
dle with two three-foot 
walks, so that all the 
beds can be reached 
from the walks. The 
six-foot bed at the mid- 
dle can reached 
from either walk. 
When a bed is made 
under a_ greenhouse 
bench, the bench must “ 
be made of slate or ; 
lined with some water- % 
proof material so the t 
water cannot get 
through it and drip on 


the beds; otherwise 
mushrooms could not 


‘*Virgin"’ beauties, the new variety of mushrooms 
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some artificial means were used to keep 
the temperature to that hight, for 
though the manure in the beds were 


up to’ 80 degrees when’ first “made, it . 


would only partially raise the tempera- 
ture of an unheated building in winter. 

The best time to begin making the 
beds for a crop that is to be gathered 
in the winter is during August and Sep- 
tember, for at that season the tempera- 
ture is high enough to cause the spawn 
to germinate freely so that the first beds 
made in August will give the first crop 
during December and those made in 
September will yield in January and 
February, and so on. 

Procure fresh horse droppings from a 
stable each day, in as large quantities as 
possible. To every wheelbarrow load of 
droppings add about the same weight of 
fresh loam from a pasture of sod land 
of any kind that has not been manured; 
the danger of old, manured soil being 
that it may eontain certain spurious 
fungi, poisonous “toadstools” and the 


*‘Never pull a mushroom up. 
twist. It will then come away 
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like. The loam of the same weight as 
the manure will be about one-third of 
its bulk as the loam is much heavier. 
Let the manure and soil be mixed to- 
gether day by day as the droppings can 
be procured, or if the sufficient quantity 
ean all be had at once, so much the bet- 
ter. The heap must be turned every 
day or two so that it is not allowed to 
heat violently, and it must be kept un- 
der cover so that it will not get wet. It 
is well to have some of the bedding 
straw mixed with the manure, but where 
the beds are small use all manure and 
very little straw, but with the equal 
weight of good sod loam mixed in. 
From the prepared heap of droppings 
and soil spread a thin layer over ‘the 
bottom of the bed and pound it down 
with a brick. Add another layer and 
pound it down also and continue in this 
manner until the bed is eight inches 
deep. Be careful to make it just eight 
inches, no more, no less. Too much 
will cause the bed to heat violently, 


Place the thumb and fingers around the cap and give it a gentle 


th the stem on" 
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Picking and packing mushrooms for market. In the background is seen one of the venerable 
utch growers of mushrooms 


while less is not enough to insure a 
warm, moist bed. 

Make a small hole in this bed and 
drop a thermometer down half way, then 
cover it over. In a day or two the bed 
will heat so that it will run the mer- 
cury up to100 degrees or over, but in a 
week or two, when the heat drops back 
to 90 degrees, take a dibble or sharp- 
pointed stick and make holes four inches 
deep all over the bed twelve inches each 
way, so that each hole is twelve inches 
away from another in any direction. 

Having purchased the bricks of Eng- 
lish spawn, break them in pieces about 
the size of a hen’s egg and place a piece 
in each hole and cover it with the com- 
post so the bed will present the same 
level, firm surface it had before the 
holes were made. Let it remain in this 
condition for ten or twelve days and by 
that time the spawn will have “shot” or 
run through the entire bed. Spread 
evenly over the top of the bed a layer of 
fresh loam two inches thick, and pack it 
down gently with the back of a spade, 
taking care not to drive it too hard; 
then cover the bed with hay or straw to 
a depth of three or four inches. This 
completes the who'e operation of plant- 
ing the spawn and nothing remains to 


be done but to attend to the proper de- 
grees of heat and moisture. 

If the means of heating the sheds or 
greenhouses can be controlled so the 
places can be kept uniformly at a tem- 
perature of 60 degrees, so much the bet- 
ter, if not it may range from 40 to 60 
degrees. It should never go below 40 
degrees, else the bed will become co!d 
and delay the crop until too late in the 
season to be profitable. The tempera- 
ture should not climb above the 60 de- 
gree mark, which unduly heats and dries 
the beds. Under favorable conditions 
the mushrooms will appear before any 
water is required; but examination 
should be made and if the surface of the 
bed appears dry a gentle sprinkling of 
water heated to 100 degrees must be given 
with a hothouse syringe. The water is 
not to strike the bed directly but to land 
on the topping of hay or straw. This 
moistens the air and the beds will ab- 
sorb all the moisture they require. 

About the time the mushrooms should 
appear the straw litter is removed from 
the bed a little at a time, so as not to 
uncover it all at once. ‘Take a little off 
each day for three or four days, then 
earefully pick up all stray straws and 
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wisps, taking care not to disturb the top 
soil of the bed. 

The mushrooms do not all come up at 
once, but from three to four weeks will 
be required to get off the first crop. 
After this a light dressing of fresh soil 
about half an inch in depth is spread 
over the bed and again gently beaten 
down with the back of a spade. The bed 
is then gently sprinkled with tepid water 
from time to time when dry, and a 
second crop of mushrooms, often better 
than the first, is gathered a few weeks 
later. 

It is a mistaken idea many people 
have that mushrooms come up in a night. 
lt takes from a week to two weeks for 
a spore to shoot into a full-fledged mush- 
room ready to be picked, and at least 
a week for the fungus to develop after 
it has poked its head through the 
ground. 

One of the most successful growers in 
a short talk remarked that to raise mush- 
rooms was a very simple task and an ex- 
ceedingly profitable one, but like every- 
thing else it had to’be right—absolutely 
right—to get the best results, and then 
he related his first experience: 

“In my apprentice days,” said he, “I 
had known no such word as failure, but 
here on my first attempt and on my own 
responsibility I was met by total fail- 
ure. Every authority was consulted and 
all the various methods tried but with 
no better success. In all such cases, 
something must be blamed, so I laid it 
to the spawn. 

“A friend of mine had a _ beautiful 
erep of mushrooms from spawn similar 
to mine, and purchased from the same 
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place. I made another study of my 
authorities and was so fortunate to find 
in one of them a single sentence that 
at once showed me my error: ‘Be care- 
ful not to cover the bed with the top 
soil until ten or twelve days after it has 
been spawned!’ Now in all the different 
methods I had tried I had at once put 
the two inches of top soil on the beds 
as soon as the spawn was planted. This 
had the effect of shutting down the steam, 
thereby raising the temperature in the 
beds to a degree that cooked and de- 
stroyed the spawn, consequently there 
was nothing to come up!” 

This little incident is enough to show 
the importance of accurate'y following 
the description and directions of those 
who have had experience. The large, 
white, French mushrooms from “virgin 
spawn” are greatly in demand now. This 
spawn can be had in compressed bricks 
measuring three and a half by two and 
a half by one and a half inches. 

Mushroom spawn propagated by the 
ordinary methods usually degenerates, 
giving decreasing yields of inferior 
mushrooms from year to year. Some 
growers, in their efforts to overcome this 
deterioration, procure spores from chance 
grown mushrooms in field or farmyard, 
but these, on account of their diversity, 
seldom prove satisfactory. The new vir- 
gin spawn is produced by a new method 
directly from virgin spores secured from 
the finest type of healthy, large, white, 
French mushrooms. They are propa- 
gated in a sterilized medium, which in- 
sures freedom from inferior types as well 
as from the bacterial enemies so often 
prevalent in ordinary spawn. 

When using this 
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spawn the beds 
should be made up 
in the same man- 
ner as for ordinary 
English brick 
spawn. When they 
are ready and be- 
fore using the 
spawn the tablets 
should be revived. 
This is done by 
moistening the lit- 
tle bricks on both 
sides and laying 
them in a moist, 
moderately warm 
place, or on the 
prepared beds 
themselves. In 


Brick’’ mushroom spawn 


from five to eight 
days the tablets 
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Fine specimens of cultivated mushrooms 


should be ready for use. This can be 
ascertained by the unctuous and fatty 
feeling they will have when touched or 
pressed between the fingers and thumb, 
and also by the characteristic smell of 
mushrooms that will be readily noticed 
if the tablets are slightly opened so as 
to lay bare a small portion of the inte- 
rior. Each tablet should then be split 
into halves or half the original thick- 
ness and each half broken into two pieces 
and set into the bed twelve inches apart, 
and in such a manner that the surface 
laid bare by the splitting and dividing 
will come into intimate touch with the 
prepared manure and loam. Cover the 
little pieces and a rapid and even growth 
of the spawn throughout the whole bed 


will be the result. After ten or twelve 
days pack down the two-inch layers of 
top soil and await results. 

When the mushrooms are ready to 
gather do not cut them but place the 
thumb and fingers about the edge of the 
cap and give it a gentle twist, so the 
fimbriated extremities or roots, such as 
they are, will be torn away from the soil. 
The entire mushroom will then be in 
your hand. It should be packed in the 
boxes or baskets, cap up, with the stem 
fitting between the caps of those below 
it. Never pull the mushroom up. The 
tender cap will tear away and often 
leave the stem and a part of the cap 
remaining in the bed. A fragile thing 
is a mushroom! 


My Child 


By Cora A. Matson Dolson 


Not like to other girls is she— 
This one rare darling of my heart; 
On her birth stamped a mystery 
To set her from the world apart. 


It is with blank, unseeing eyes, 
She tends the flowers in our room; 
Slowly her soft hands practice-wise, 
Search out th’ sunshine fr’m the gloom. 


She loves to range, with tender care, 
The books along the shelves in place; 
Her fourteen summers unaware, 
Of what pale beauty lights her face. 


Though I would have her else than this, 
Not as of old I wildly pray; 

The years have shown me, what we miss 
God gives, in other guise, alway. 


Simple and effective treatment of staircase 


A sunny dining room 
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A dining room in oak 


Light and airy and fairly secluded 


~ 
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See these funny little people, Chick-a-bid and Pansy fair; 
Don't you think they lcok like cousins, with a family likeness there? 


Holding his trunk for board 
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The Wonderful Picture 


A Chinese Folklore Story 


Transcribed by Florence Peltier 


VER and ever so long ago there were the most 
wonderful painters you can imagine. One of 
them painted flowers so perfectly that they 
sent out perfume. And, as for the pictures of 
people and animals, why! you could hear the 
portrait of a person cough, and that of a dog 
bow-wow, and that of a cat—but that’s the 

most wonderful of all, even more wonderful than the pic- 
ture of the dragon that Pan Ku’s: youngest brother painted 
on a wall out of doors. People came from far and near 
to look at this amazing picture; but they found that the 
artist had forgotten to paint a very important part of the 
dragon: its eyes! 

So they told the artist and he went back to his picture 
and painted in the eyes. Then, right before the great 
crowd of people, who were dreadfully frightened, you 
may be sure, the dragon coiled himself together, sprang 
from the wall, dnd flew away up in the sky, and was soon 
out of sight. 

But now about the cat picture. 

Once upon a time there was a poor water coolie who 
longed to be rich. One day he went to see a fortune tel- 
ler hoping to be told that there was good luck ahead for 
him. But when he had reached the fortune 
teller’s house, he began to be afraid that his 
fortune might be bad instead of good. So, he 
went in and offered the fortune teller eight 
hundred cash—that is, eight hundred big cop- 
per pennies, each with a square 
hole in the middle and all strung 
together on a stout string—to 
write out a lucky fortune for 
him. 

“But it may not be 
true.” said the fortune 
teller. 
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“No matter,” said the coolie, “I shall 
enjoy reading it and making believe it 1s 
all going to happen.” 

Then the fortune teller wrote such a 
fortune !—how the coolie would some day 
be rich and become a prince and marry 
a beautiful girl. The coolie was so 
pleased with the fortune that he did not 
mind paving cight hundred eash for it, 
although that was nearly all the money 
he had. 

It happened not long after that the 
coolie lost the paper that his fortune 
was written on, and, though he looked 
and looked for it, he couldn’t find it. 
Of course he felt very bad indeed, for 
it had cost him so much money. 

“Worth eight hundred cash!” he kept 
saying over and over as he searched for 
the paper. But he never found it, and 
he used to say very often and very sor- 
rowfully, “Worth eight hundred cash!” 
In fact, he used even to mutter it in 
his sleep, and sometimes, when talking 
with his friends, he wou!d suddenly as- 
tonish thein by bursting out with, 

“Worth eight hundred eash!” 

Several days after the coolie Jost his 
fortune paper, a mandarin chanced to be 
traveling on a road not far from the 
eoolie’s home. The great man saw a 


white paper lying by the roadside, and 
he ordered one of his servants to bring 
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it to him. Now, what do you suppose 
it was‘ The coolie’s fortuiie paper! 

When the mandarin read that the 
cootie would sometime become a prince, 
he did not rest until he had found him 
and had married him to his daughter. 
“For,” thought the mandarin, “if this 
man is going to be a prince some day my 
daughter will become a princess, and 
what a great thing that will be for our 
family !” 

Sut day after day slipped away, and 
the coolie was no nearer being a prince 
than at first, and still he used to ex- 
claim, “Worth eight hundred eash!” 

One day he said this before the man- 
darin, who commanded him to tell him 
at once what he meant. So the coolie 
told him how he paid the large sum of 
eight hundred cash to have a fortune 
teller make out a lucky fortune for him. 

Then the mandarin flew into a fearful 
rage, to think he had been so deceived, 
and commanded his daughter to leave 
her husband at once. Now, she refused 
to do this, and the mandarin put her 
and her husband into a boat without a 
rudder and sent them adrift on the 
ocean. 

Before long the boat drifted on to an 
island where there were heaps and heaps 
of the most beautiful stones you ever 
saw. ‘The coolie and his wife gathered 
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‘*He hung up the picture of the cat on the stable wall" 
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THE WONDERFUL PICTURE 


as many as their boat would safely hold, 
and then they made a rudder and a sail, 
and set out on their journey again. 

After several days of swift sailing they 
found themselves near the shores of a 
great city, where they landed and wan- 
dered through the streets, looking into the 
shop windows. In one window they saw 
a most wonderful painting of a cat. The 
coolie’s wife longed to own it—indeed 
she became very wretched because she 
had no money to buy it with. 

When they returned to their boat they 
found a crowd of people about it admir- 
ing the beautiful stones and wanting to 
buy them. The coolie offered them the 
whole boatload for five hundred ounces 
of silver and the picture of the cat. In 
just a little while the picture and the 
silver were brought to the coolie, who 
gladly took them in exchange for the 
boatload of stones. 

Again the coolie and his wife set sail 
and finally reached the shores of China 
and went home. But the mandarin was 
as angry as ever. He would not allow 
them in the house, but made them sleep 
in the stable where there were many rats. 
The coolie made his wife as comfortable 
as he could there, and he hung up the 
picture of the cat on the stable wall. 
And very shortly they learned something 


about that picture that delighted them; 
for, all over the city notices were posted 
that in the palace of the emperor was 
an enormous rat that neither man nor 
cat had been able to kill. This rat was 
destroying many valuable things and a 
large reward was offered the person who 
would rid the royal palace of it. 

The coolie went to the palace and told 
the emperor that he could surely kill 
the rat, and the emperor ordered him to 
try at once. So, when night came, the 
eoolie returned to the royal palace, hung 
up the picture of the cat and waited. 

Presently out came the most enormous 
rat that ever lived! The cat in the pic- 
ture fixed her great green eyes on him, 
and her eyes grew bigger and bigger, her 
fur stood straight up, and, just as the 
rat ran in front of the picture, out of it 
sprang the cat, and caught and killed the 
rat and ate him all up! Then, after 
licking her paws nice and clean, the cat 
jumped back into the picture. 

The emperor was so pleased that he 
made the coolie a prince, gave him a 
palace and lots of money, and had the 
mandarin punished for treating his 
daughter so badly. So, after all, the 
fortune the coolie paid eight hundred 
cash for came true! 
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Peter Pringle 


By Emma C. Dowd 


Peter Pringle cannot read, 

Peter Pringle cannot write; 
But Peter Pringle can 

And that is Peter’s chief delight. 


For breakfast he has mush and milk, 
ith apples, maybe, on the sly; 
His luncheon it is just the same, 


Peter Pringle plays ne games, 
Peter Pringle has no toys, 
Peter Pringle cannot talk; 


With odds and ends of cake and pie. But he can make a lot of noise. 


Peter Pringle cannot read, 
But Peter doesn’t care a fig 
As long as he can eat and eat, 
For Peter Pringle is a pig. 
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The growing appreciation of “hand-made” and “homemade” things receives new 

emphasis this month, on account of a gathering which is held in Boston, the na- 

seins tional convention of the arts and crafts workers of our entire country. 

Trainea Mr Sanborn’s article in this issue, apropos the convention, hints at the 

Children ge flower and fruitage of the handicraft movement in America 
thus far. 

Certain prophets are proclaiming from the housetops the glad day when organ- 
ization shall supplant the individual brain and hand in a far greater degree than at 
present, when mothers shall be lawyers and doctors and women of business, leaving 
their babies to the creche, the kindergarten, the professional trainer of children. 
The co-operative principle will then be pushed farther than ever before into the 
sphere of the intellect and the heart. What may be termed institutional methods in 
the rearing and training of future men and women will relieve the mother and father 
of their time-honored duties and privileges. 

If there is a growing demand, in our drift away from the old industrial and 
family life, for hand-made and homemade things, what a premium there will be, 
as the incubator babies graduate from their creches and kindergartens, upon the 
child with a good, old-fashioned bringing up! We are informed by persons who 
travel extensively that the terror of the transatlantic “liner” is the American child 
—lawless, impudent, without control, courtesy or reverence. These terrible infants 
have suffered perchance for the science of the creche and the wise, impartial hand 
of the child-training expert; but devoted, God-fearing parenthood, exercised in the 
privacy of family life, would be infinitely better. 

Has our civilization left such parenthood hopelessly behind? This is the cry, 
uttered by the prophets and iconoclasts, not with regret but with exultation. This 
question will be considered at some length in an early issue. 


Mark Twain once remarked that every judge of a criminal court ought to have 
been a criminal himself in order to dispense kind and even-handed justice. The 
key to the most of the puzzling combinations in human life is sympathy 
The Key _ the ability to put oneself in the other fellow’s place. 

—— We might aver, by this token, that every woman who employs help- 
Puzzle ers in her home should herself have been a domestic servant. The instinct 
which bears in mind the true relations of mistress and maid, in the lar- 
gest and best sense, might thus be acquired by persons in whom it was not born. For 
the attitude which wins success in the relations of employers and employed has no 
conscious methods, no rules which can be imparted. The man or woman who com- 
mands the loyal, enthusiastic service of one helper or a thousand, in season and out 
of season, achieves this without seeming effort; the genius to command is inborn, but 
the largest factor in it, which can be acquired by those whose minds and hearts are 

big enough, is a sympathetic understanding of one’s fellows. 

We have before us a well written letter, bearing the marks of culture, from a 
young woman who has tasted the bitterness of an unkind employer. She writes: 
“Cireumstances have placed me ‘below the salt,’ and for the past ten months, I have 
been experiencing the isolation and utter loneliness of the situation and the bitter- 
ness of spirit resulting therefrom. ... Oh! it isn’t the wages received, be they 
much or little, that takes the drudgery out of the daily duties; but it is the sympathy 
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exhibited that puts the song into them; and if the ‘contact with educated people’ and 
the ability to appreciate and be benefited by the better things of life has formerly 
been the part of the one who finds herself as servant in another woman’s home, how 
much more bitter is the situation!” . 

The evil day in which domestic service can no longer be procured will hardly 
arrive in the lifetime of those who have found the attitude of large friendliness 
which is the key to the puzzle. 


“While this subject is fresh in mind,” writes a reader in Massachusetts, apropos 

our recent symposium of advice to engaged girls, “it ought to be well to present 

something of a like nature to boys and mothers and fathers of boys. When 

Sauce young man contemplates matrimony,is he, as a rule, any better fitted to 

for _ be the ‘man of the house,’ than the average girl is to be the mistress thereof ? 

Gander [ ask the question, for I see so many young wives laboriously teaching their 

husbands what they should have learned at home, and so many of the little 

things, that keep a house in good condition, neglected because the man of the house 
can’t or won’t do ‘odd johbs’—because he never has been accustomed to it. 

“Has the boy been taught the thoughtfulness that would suggest his doing these 
things instead of leaving them to his wife or leaving them undone? How many 
mothers actually wait upon their: boys, not only making the boy dependent, but sel- 
fish, and wholly lacking in the respect and reverence due a good woman and a mother. 
With this comes lack of respect for all women, and of the thoughtfulness in little 
things which, as one young matron said in the talks to engaged girls, go to make up 
the happiness of a woman’s life.” 

All of which is well said and timely. We read of “mother-made men,” who owe 
their character and usefulness in a large degree to wise, strong, farseeing mothers. 
But every day brings to light men unmade by foolish parents. What employer has 
not had office boys and workers of more mature years in whom the deadly influence of 
babying at home was clearly apparent? For the sake of his wife, his employer, and 
= all himself, see to it, mothers and fathers, that your boy is not a weakling 

ut a man. 


One of the meanest, most insidious enemies of the well-kept home and the in- 

dividual member thereof is the pestilential cloud of soft coal smoke which pours 

from factory chimneys in every prosperous city and town. Were it not for 

= the fact that the loss of the smoke is an economic waste, protest might seem 

Wina 2 blow at industry; but the smoke should be consumed, to the advantage of 
the plant whence it issues and the relief of a long-suffering public. 

The evil effect of smoke upon the bronchial tubes and lungs was noted in these 
columns not long since. We are reminded now by workers in an anti-smoke crusade 
at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, that the eyes are severe sufferers, directly and indirectly, 
from the irritation and the dependence upon artificial light. Eloquent witness to 
Pittsburg’s offense is found in the proportion of men from that city rejected by the 
naval recruiting station on account of eye troubles. 

Three classes of men, it would seem, have no cause against the smoke nuisance: 
laundrymen, the owners of illuminating plants and doctors; the remainder of us 
have a list of grievances of which we shall speak with increasing frequency and 
plainness. 


Workings of the Pure Food Law 


The food and drugs act of June 30, 
1906, went into effect on January Ist, 
1907, with less friction than at first 
seemed possible. Its enforcement de- 
volves upon the secretary of agriculture, 


who thus far has shown a disposition to . 


deal reasonably with the interests of both 
producers and consumers of food prod- 
‘ucts. There are many bitter complaints, 
however, some of which are for good 
cause. 

The law forbids railroads transporting 
for interstate commerce any articles of 
food which do not comply with the new 
law. Consequently, country butchers, 
small manufacturers and rural shippers 
in various sections have had their goods 
refused by the railroads because they 
did not bear the government label. The 
chemistry bureau of the department, 
which has charge of the details of the 
law, has been at times quite overwhelmed 
with the number of complaints and ap- 
plications from these people. 

The sentiment is widespread that, by 
giving attention especially to large pack- 
ing houses and food manufacturers, 
smaller concerns and individuals in the 
business of producing, preparing or ship- 
ping food products will be placed at a 
disadvantage. We trust, however, that 
the future will show this complaint to 
be unfounded. The department cannot 
do everything at once, but if it is not 
able to attend to its duties promptly, it 
should at least authorize the products 
in question to pass into the trade and 
to consumers in the usual manner, pend- 
ing decision upon the questions at issue. 

Rules and regulations for the enforce- 
ment of the food and drugs act is the 
title of circular No 21 from the secretary 
of agriculture at Washington. It also 
contains the new law in full. The de- 
partment also publishes from time to 
time its food inspection decisions. These 
pamphlets can be obtained without cost 
upon application to the department by 
anyone interested. Most of the ques- 
tions that G T1 is receiving on this gen- 
eral subject will be answered by reading 
the documents referred to. 


It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that the national law pertains only to 
the inspection and regulation of foods 
in the territories, the District of Colum- 
bia, and for interstate commerce. The 
new law has no bearing whatever upon 
articles which are produced and sold in 
the same state. Therefore the impor- 
tance of seeing to it that the food laws 
of each state are so strengthened and 
amended as to meet the situation per- 
fectly im the respective states. Our 
women’s clubs and other organizations 
or individuals interested should apply 
themselves to securing such laws from 
their state legislature. Just how to do 
this has been already set forth in this 
department in our November number 
and again in January. There is a con-. 
stant inclination on the part of both men 
and women to indulge in platitudes on 
the food question, to talk at random 
about the evils of food adulteration, ete, 
instead of taking hold in a sensible and 
practical way to reform existing diffi- 
culties. 


Fruit as Pure Food 
By J. H. Hale 
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In these days of food adulteration, 
indigestion and other kindred ailments, 
eaused by injudicious eating of canned 
goods, adulterated, greasy cooked food— 
with tired housekeepers seeking some 
means of relief from the weary burden 
of cookery—is it not about time for 
every human being to realize the full 
value of fruit as good, solid, substantial, 
wholesome, life-giving food, that is pure 
and unadulterated? It requires no mill- 
ing, killing, or cooking process to make 
it wholesome and appetizing, but is the 
one food product that comes direct from 
the hand of God (tree, plant or vine) in 
perfect condition for immediate con- 
sumption—the one great source of easy, 
healthful living. 

Tf the money and energy expended in 
the so-called temperance cause had been 
expended to- increase the production and 
consumption of fruits, saloons would 
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have been driven out of town long ago. 
Just get a man fond of good American 
apples and other acid fruits, and away 
goes all desire for strong drink! Fruit- 
growing and eating makes people sunny, 
sweet and happy, and I am fully con- 
vinced that fruit will rule the world 
just as soon as the “fruit consumer’s 
league” has taken us all in. No one 
can be full of fruit and full of fight at 
the same time, and discerning people are 
seeing it; hence the greatly increasing 
yearly demand for all kinds of fruits in 
our markets. The land owners who are 
supplying this demand are making more 
money out of their productions than ever 
before, and are in the way of an ever- 
increasing profitable business. 


Coloring in Synthetic Foods 


The term synthetic food as herein 
used is applied to a food product made 
of a mixture of various other food prod- 
ucts and not of itself possessed of any 
of the characteristics of a natural or 
uncompounded food. Such food prod- 
ucts should bear some special name not 
indicative of natural origin, character, 
or quality. A class of products typify- 
ing such synthetic foods is the product 
known as candy or confectionery. It has 
been customary to use harmless artificial 
colors in such foods in preparing them 
for consumption. Such colors are not 
calculated to deceive or mislead, because 
the foods themselves do not represent 
any natural food product. The regula- 
tions of this department applying to im- 
ported food products require that such 
products, when artificially colored, 
should bear a legend on the label to that 
effect. This regulation should be con- 
strued to apply only to food products 
which of themselves have a natural color 
and in which the use of artificial colors 
would tend to mislead or deceive the 
purchaser. 

Until further orders synthetic food 
products, as described above, not having 
of themselves any natural color nor bear- 
ing any name which would indicate an 
origin relating to a food product of a 
definite color, may contain harmless col- 
oring matter without notice on the label. 
This permission is not to be construed, 
however, in any way which would permit 
the use of coloring matter if the product 
by its name indicates a special origin. 
For instance, candies which are sold un- 
der the name of chocolates should not 
be permitted to carry a color imitating 
the natural color of chocolate, and this 
principle should apply to other confec- 
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tionery bearing names of definite origin. 
The department will not undertake to 
specify by name the colors which may be 
used further than to say that they must 
be of a harmless character, not injurious 
to health, and must comply with the 
laws and regulations of the countries 
from which the food products are im- 
ported. James Wilson, Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Another ruling prohibits as unhealth- 
ful, yellow coloring substances, such as 
Martin’s yellow, dinitro yellow, naphthol 
yellow, Manchester yellow, saffron yel- 
low and gold yellow. 


The Substitution Fraud 
By Annette Folsom 


I have just returned from my grocer’s 
with the feeling that I shall never trade 
there again. I asked for a brand of cere- 
als, which I am accustomed to use on my 
breakfast table every morning. He asked 
me if I had ever tried a certain other 
brand. I told him no, that I had not 
and that I did not want it. He insisted 
that it was better than the one which I 
wanted. I admitted that this might be, 
but that the other just suited me, and 
I wanted that and that only. “My dear 
Mrs B.,” said he, “you are making a 
great mistake. This costs less, and is 
actually better. The package is larger, 
the food will go farther.” 

“That may be all very trve, but I do 
not want it,” I responded. 

Finally I asked him point-blank if he 
was out of the goods which I wanted. 
He was not, but for some reason or other, 

wanted to sell this substitute. 
Probably there was more profit in it. 
When he found that I was losing my 
temper, he ceased the argument, and 
got what I asked for. 

This is not the first time I have en- 
countered this sort of thing, and I wax 
more indignant every time. As a free 
born American citizen, I protest. It is 
hard enough to be unable to get what I 
want when I want it, but to be given to 
understand that I do not know what I 
do want, is, it seems to me, adding in- 
sult to injury. Now, what is the remedy? 
I appeal to Goop HovuseKerepina readers 
to take this matter up in behalf of our- 
selves. 

It seems to me that it is peculiarly 
our own battle. When a woman wants 
a specific brand of food, she usually has 
good reasons for her choice. If some- 
thing else is substituted, she may or may 
not get equal value for her money, but 
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she eertainly does not get the satisfac- 
tion, the contentment, the ease of mind 
which would result from having her de- 
sires gratified. Frankly now, do you 
not think this effort to force a substi- 
tute om a purchaser nothing less than 
fraud? 

If I order a specific brand of canned 
peas, @ certain make of baking powder, 
a cereal which I have found to espeei- 

agree with me, I cannot feel less 
than outraged when F am told that I 
don’t want these things but something 
else “just as good.” At best it is a sort 
of coercive discrimination. When a 
man in business buys supplies for a 
manufactory or a business house he or- 
ders certain things and he gets them. 
Substitutes don’t go. If the firm with 
which he is trading cannnot supply him, 
he goes elsewhere. He is independent. 
Not for an instant does the “just as 
good” plea go with him. Why should it 
go with housewives? 

The remedy, it seems to me, is very 
simple. It is summed up in the one 
word “don’t.” Don’t take a substitute. 
‘Don’t trade with a man who does busi- 
ness on the “just as good” order. Don’t 
belittle yourself in your own eyes by 
feeling that you have been weak enough 
to be imposed upon. Here is a kind of 
woman’s suffrage, which I most heartily 
advocate. Perhaps man has encountered 
this sort of thing, but it seems to me 
that the average woman is weaker in 
this matter than the average man, and 
therefore is a victim to a greater extent. 
I know that when my husband cannot 
get the brand of cigars which he wants 
at one cigar stand, he goes to another. 
“Just as does not go with him 
for an instant. What does Goop Hovusr- 
KEEPING think about it? What do our 
good housekeepers think about it? 


Notes of Progress 

The natural color of mustard is not 
gray. Mustard seed of poor quality— 
from which the oil has been expressed, 
produces a rather grayish flour, which 
heretofore has been colored to imitate 
the bright yellow of high grade mus- 
tards. The better the quality of mus- 
tard, and the more perfect the method by 
which it is manufactured, the richer its 
oil content and the yellower the mustard 
is. The interior of perfect mustard 
seed is a bright yellow, and it is a mis- 
take to assume that the yellow color of 
this condiment, when made in the best 
manner, is other than a natural color. 
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Statements to the contrary, like mang 

other misleading statements on the vom | 
question, are frequently exploited in the 
sensational press. 


Every day’s experience under the new 
food and drugs act adds emphasis to what 
Goop HousexkeepinG has already declared 
—that the brand and the reputation of 
the house back of it, will become even 
more important in the food: industry. 
Especially is this true in the absence of 
adequate state laws. The importance 
is thus greater than ever of consumers in- 
sisting upon brands of known reliability 
and quality. 


We have received a line of flours made 
by Farwell & Khines at Watertown, N Y, 
which are quite beyond criticism for 
their respective uses. 


In many respects the state laws and 
food inspection system is better in Mas- 
sachusetts than in any other common- 
wealth. Out of a large number of foods 
investigated during October, very few 
were found to be adulterated or varying 
from the legal standard, six of these be- 
ing vinegar and 19 drugs. Nearly half 
the samples of milk tested varied from 
the legal standard, but in very few cases 
were they actually adulterated. The fol- 
lowing preparations containing cocaine 
have been advertised by the state board 
as unsalable at retail under the state 
law: Crown eatarrh powder, Dr Agnew’s 
eatarrh powder, I © R Instant eatarrh 
relief, Dr Cole’s eatarrh cure, Pretzing- 
er’s eatarrh balsam, Allenbury’s throat 
pastilles, No 9, Compressed pill creosote 
eomp (John Wyeth & Bro), specifie for 
asthma, hay fever and all catarrhal dis- 
eases of respiratory organs (Nathan 
Tucker, M D, Mt Gilead, O). 


The government’s position regarding 
preservatives is set forth in food in- 
spection decision, No 34: “Until the re- 
sults of experiments conducted in the 
bureau of chemistry are declared, small 
quantities of benzoic acid and benze- 
ates, salicylic acid and salicylates, sul- 
phurous acid and sulphites and copper 
sulphate are permitted in food products 
when plainly declared upon the Iabel, 
and when not forbidden by the laws of 
the countries where the foods are pro- 
duced or from which they are exported. 
With respect to sulphurous acid in wine, 
this decision is not intended to supplant 
the principles laid down in F ID 28. This 
permission is given without prejudice 
to any future decision of the department 
excluding such substances by reason of 
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excessive quantity or as being prejudi- 
cial to health, or for other legal causes.” 
“Boric acid has been declared by the 
department injurious to health,” though 
there is much evidence to the contrary. 
The presence of the permitted preserva- 
tives must be stated on label of con- 
tainer. Fluorides are declared harmful 
preservatives. 


The food inspection “decisions” are is- 
sued by the department of agriculture 
more in an advisory than a mandatory 
spirit. “It is clear that if manufac- 
turers, jobbers and dealers interpret the 
rules and regulations in the same man- 


N ordinary tin bread box is easily 
converted into a temporary refrig- 
erator for nursery or sick room use. 

Tapes are attached to the corners of a 

rectangle of flannel as large as the bot- 

tom of the box. These, drawn down be- 
neath the box and then tied together, 
make a serviceable shelf of the piece of 
flannel. It is surprising how much 
broken ice this flannel shelf will support, 
and how long it will keep if covered with 
another piece of flannel. The cover of 
the box can be closed and a cloth thrown 
over it to exclude the air. A hole cut 

low down in the box and fitted with a 

cork, makes a practical overflow for the 

waste water. The cold space beneath the 
shelf answers admirably to hold bottles 
of milk or drinking water, and the medi- 
cines that must be kept in a cool place. 

A metal bed is desirable in a sick room 
because of its germ-proof qualities, but 

its open construction may permit a 
draft to strike the unprotected head 

and shoulders of its occupant. If the 

pillows are inefficient as a shield, or if 
the relative positions of the bed and door 

present a possibility of exposure to a 

sudden current of air and its consequent 

chill, a tall screen should be spread be- 
hind the head of the bed, or a coverlet 
hung over it to safeguard the patient. 
An excellent night light equally useful 
in the nursery and in the sick room, is 
obtained by using the cheap little Ger- 
man tapers. These are for sale by all 
druggists, but are not nearly so well 


In the Sick Room 


By Isabel R. Wallach 
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ner as they are interpreted by the depart- 
ment, and follow that interpretation in 
their business transactions, no prosecu- 
tion will lie against them.” The whole 
object of the decisions is to enforce two 
great purposes of the food and drugs 
act—to prevent misbranding and to pro- 
hibit adulteration. “An overwhelming 
majority of the manfacturers, jobbers, 
and dealers of this country are deter- 
mined to do their utmost to conform to 
the provisions of the act, to support it 
in every particular, and to accede to the 
department’s opinions respecting its 
construction.” 


known as their value merits. Directions 
for their use are supplied with every 
box, and where pure sweet oil is used, 
there is neither odor nor smoke. Each 
taper burns with a clear and steady 
flame for twelve hours, supplying a light 
soft enough to be grateful to the most 
sensitive eyes, and strong enough to al- 
low the attendant to perform any neces- 
sary duty. 

Occasionally a patient ordered to 
drink boiled water objects to its flat 
and insipid taste. Experiment has 
shown that if water be kept for twenty 
minutes at a temperature of 176 degrees 
the heat will kill the harmful germs 
it may contain, without spoiling either 
the flavor or sparkle of the natural water. 
To prepare this pasteurized water, fill 
some bottles with fresh water filtered 
through a bit of absorbent cotton laid 
in the mouth of a funnel. Seal with 
corks wrapped in absorbent cotton, and 
place the bottles upon an inverted plate 
in the bottom of a tin pail. Fill this 
with cold water up to the necks of the 
bottles and place over the fire. Test 
with a thermometer until it reaches the 
176 mark, and remove it from the stove 
at once; cover and let it stand twenty 
minutes. Then cool as rapidly as possi- 
ble and place on ice. After withdrawing 
any portion for use, the cotton stopper 
must be immediately returned in order 
to keep the remainder of the liquid per- 
fectly pure. 
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The Cost of Rearing Babies 


By Louise Beecher Chancelior 


‘HAT is the cost im dollars and 
cents of the dearest things in the 
world? What is the material out- 

lay represented by our children? Moth- 
ers have an innate objection to consider- 
ing money in this connection, and the 
subject is one seldom touched upon by 
women who go fearlessly into all the de- 
tails of servants, clothes, cooking and 
marketing. 

Since the day when I weakly asked a 
wealthy mother whether she considered 
boys or girls the most trouble to bring 
up, and received the reply that neither 
were a trouble, both were a great joy, I 
have meekly gone my way, not daring 
to put these leading questions. But now 
Goop. Housekeepine brings us right to 
the point with a request for data on the 
cost of rearing children; and if we may 
judge from the letters which have come 
in response to the request, there is no 
one who is going to close the discussion 
by announcing “they don’t cost any- 
thing,” though with some of these good 
managers the amount is reduced to its 
lowest terms. 

There is a decided difference of opin- 
ion as to what constitute the child’s 
legitimate expenses. Some mothers have 
kept a eareful account of every penny 
definitely expended on his personal prop- 
erty—carriage, clothes, crib, toys and so 
on. But there is something too unsub- 
stantial about these babies whose only 
expenses are clothes and worldly goods, 
for we must consider the small person 
as a member of society. He has come to 
board, even though his demands for the 
first month do not exceed sweetened 
water and catnip; he has come to lodge, 
even though a decorated clothes basket 
supplies him with more room than he 
knows what to do with. We must con- 
sider him, then, as something more than 
a property-holder. 

Our United States covers a vast area, 
and a common idea prevails that it is 
less expensive to rear a family in some 
sections of the country than in others. 
But from a careful consideration of the 
statistics gathered I am prepared to as- 


sert that in civilized communities the 
children of the United States eost about 
the same all over the country. This will 
be a great comfort te those who are liv- 
ing under the delusion that somewhere 
else they could do much better for their 
families on the present income. 

Now we turn to facts and figures. 
These are for the first year only, and 
are supposed to include all expenses. 
From Des Moines, Iowa, we hear as fol- 
lows: 

Cost of first outfit, $30; nurse’s bill, 
$30; doctor’s bill, $22; carriage, $16.50; 
high chair, $2.60; incidental expenses, 
$14.20; total for first year, $115.30. 

Next let us consider a Pennsylvania 
baby: clothes, carriage, crib, bedding, ete, 
$71; doctor, nurse and extra service, 
$42; extra milk bill, $12; total for first 
year, $125. 

Of course it was to be expected that 
the great army of good housekeepers 
would be able to tell us about the best 
possible children at the least possible 
cost, for we are hearing from women 
who manage and care for their children 
as skillfully as they manage and care 
for their homes. As “the best for the 
least” is an accepted definition of a bar- 
gain, we shall have to claim that the 
little New England girl whose accounts 
follow is our bargain baby. She seems 
to have had all that she needed, and her 
mother says of the layette: “My outfit 
I made myself, and it has served not 
only for my own two babies, but has 
been lent to five little nieces and 
nephews, and the slips and dresses are 
still in good condition.” Following are 
the figures: 

Doetor’s bill, $25; nurse for three 
weeks, $45; carriage, $10; crib, $3; lay- 
ette, $16.75; milk from ninth month, 
$3.15; total for first year, $102.90. 

These are the items for the layette, 
made by the mother, which does seem 
generous enough to lend in the large 
supply of slips and dresses: 2 shirts, 2 
bands, $1; 2 flannel skirts, $1.50; 3 white 
skirts, 75 eents; 3 fine white dresses, 
$1.50; 5 plain dresses, $1.50; 5 slips, $1; 
coat, $3; cap; $1; socks and shoes, $1 50; 
cotton and linen bird’s eye, $3; stock- 
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ings, $1; total, $16.75. The items of 
afghans and blankets were probably sup- 
plied by gifts, in this instance as in 
many others. 

From Lincoln, Nebraska, come these 
items: wardrobe, bedding, etc, $28; 
nurse, doctor and medicine, $95; furni- 
ture, bed, hair mattress, go-cart, chairs, 
$48; milk, short clothes, ete, $51; total 
for first year, $222. Concerning this 
baby the mother says: “She has been 
raised on cow’s milk from almost the 
first. She has never been sick, so there 
are no doctor’s bills. I think her cost 
so far is fairly representative of this 
locality.” 

A prosaic man on looking over the lists 
of expenditure remarked with cruel 
frankness, “Why none of the mothers 
say anything of rent!” 

This is an unwelcome thought. Does 
the baby really raise the rent or the 
question of rent? Barring a New York 
flat is there any home in which room 
cannot be found for the new baby? Let 
us deny it, and maintain that there is 
always room for little Number One. 
Then comes the question of Number 
Two. It is obviously unfair to assert 
that he takes up any more room than 
the first baby. And it is obviously ab- 
surd to suggest that the two do not re- 
quire a very considerable space. So we 
are forced to the conclusion that every 
baby has a right to his own place in the 
world, whether it be a room or half of 
a room or the whole house, as the case 
may be. 

In the old days, when the majority of 
American people were land owners, this 
matter of space was of minor impor- 
tance. With an increasing family came 
an ell on the side of the house; ramifi- 
cations in all directions were possible. 
At the present time when more than 
half of our population live in rented 
homes, the question of more room often 
necessitates moving into a larger house 
or apartment. Abiding places are less 
permanent than they should be, and the 
families that represent rolling stones 
have a corresponding lack of moss, and 
more than their share of broken furni- 
ture and damaged crockery. To coun- 
terbalance these disadvantages there are 
some definite gains. Humanity as a 
whole is so interested in the coming gen- 
eration that incomes are apt to increase 
with the increasing responsibilities that 
children bring. 

A married man with “a family” is 
supposed to be a reliable citizen. He is 
selected for a post of trust when the 
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choice lies between him and a compan- 
ion who lacks “anchors;” he is the man 
retained when hands are dismissed in 
the dull season; he is the man chosen 
for the “raise” im salary. And if he be 
a man of means and a good man, the 
“means” are simply for the end that 
he may do for his children and their 
friends—“and their world”—as Char- 
lotte Gilman maintains. 

The baby’s journey from the Never, 
Never Land is plainly the main item in 
the first year, and it may be rather un- 
fair to lay all the expense to the baby. 
As one little older sister remarked: 
“Why isn’t mamma on hand to take care 
of httle brother? Seems to me this is 
a very bad time for her not to be feel- 
ing well!” Of course in the poorer 
class aj] these first expenses may be eli- 
minated by the mother’s going to a 
maternity hospital, where she will be 
eared for with the same eare and skill 
that her rich sister receives. Many so- 
ciety women take advantage of these 
same institutions, and pay handsomely 
for rooms that give them all the comfort 
and privacy of home with none of its 
cares and disturbances, and where they 
will be absolutely safe from the mis- 
takes that loving and indulgent relatives 
not infrequently make in their over anx- 
iety for mother and child. 

As work in communities always re- 


sults in system and regularity, let us con- 


sider the prices accepted in institutions 
for the care of children. The matron 
of a New Jersey orphan asylum informs 
me that for six dollars a month the ex- 
penses of a child under two years may 
be paid, including all except the little 
shoes! This means where food and 
milk are purchased in large quantities 
and at the lowest rates. It refers to a 
child who has no personal property in 
the way of toys or furniture. It in- 
cludes only the simplest clothing, and 
probably no rent, as the institution has 
some endowment; but it does include 
washing, a constant and desirable ex- 
pense, and one seldom mentioned in the 
letters at hand. 

By averaging the statistics gathered 
from north, south, east and west, we come 
to the mathematical conclusion that the 
Goop babies the 
United States cost about one hundred 
and sixty-three dollars for the first year. 
The amount is less in an “all the year” 
climate; it is increased where the “sum- 
mer outing” is necessary. The amount 
is higher in a city than in the country, 
and is less for a second child than for 
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the first, because the outfit of the first 
baby is usually at hand for the second. 

With the grace and patience charac- 
teristic of their sex, the writers of these 
statistics one and all leave out the main 
item in the cost of the child’s first 
year. This main item is some good 
woman’s time, and it has a money value. 
Whether it be mother or aunt, grand- 
mother or nurse, there must be some 
loving, intelligent woman to give of her 
personal service; to be sleeping or wak- 
ing as ‘an oversoul to the young life. 
When the mother can assume this duty 
the sympathy between her and her child 
is so close as to indicate that her brain 
still records the child’s feelings. She 
wakes involuntarily when the baby is 
uncovered, she is aware of his need of 
food before he has expressed it, and 
often she senses the fact when he is in 
danger of any kind. Every mother has 
many such instances in mind, and all 
sympathetic caretakers develop this 
quality. 

While we are considering the mother’s 
time let us note the fact that the first 
baby takes up so much of it that the 
second and even the third make little 
perceptible difference; all three together 
can hardly take up more time than that 
“nearly all” which is given to the first. 
According to the laws of sociology, soci- 
ety loses much less when a woman gives 
up her time to a number of children 
than when one adult life is devoted to 
the care of one infant life. Accordingly 
we see day-nurseries and kindergartens 
increasing, and though the taxpayers 
complain occasionally, they recognize as 
a whole that whatever helps the chil- 
dren and the mothers benefits all man- 
kind. 


Apartment Expenses 
By D. B. 


The man of the house and I have been 
casting up our accounts for the year, 
and make the following “confession :” 

We live in a small city on the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. We are a family of two 
adults, with a baby and one maid, with 
an income of $2,000. I have an allow- 
ance for household and personal ex- 
penses and keep a cash account. At the 
end of each month it is a matter of but 
a few moments to transfer the items 
from the cash accounts and check-books 
to a blank book, which is ruled in col- 
umns with headings indicated below. 
Thus we have each month’s expenses in 


classified form and the total for the 
year is quickly ascertainable. 
Household furnishings and repairs, in- 
cluding replacing breakages and natural 
wear and tear, reached $45; food, $290 
(fairly long summer vacation spent with 
relatives.) Operating expenses (laun- 
dry, washing sent out), ice (60 cents a 
hundred pounds), cleaning, and grocer- 
ies not consumed as food (such as soap), 
aggregated $108. Service was $120. 
Rent was $384. We live in an apart- 
ment, so that this includes heat. Fuel 
(gas range) and light were $38; doctor’s 
and dentist’s bills and medicine, $66; 
postage, stationery, cartage and expres- 
sage, $28; clothing, $199; charity, $220 
(includes subscriptions and home obli- 
gations) ; theater, concerts and athletics, 
$20; gifts, $30; entertainment of friends 
(not food, but carfares, etc), $7; luxur- 
ies (candy, tobacco, etc), $16; vacation, 
business and recreation trips, street car 
fares, $91; books, newspapers and peri- 
odicals, $8 (would be much larger, but 
for a good public library very near us) ; 
social clubs and professional organiza- 
tions, $38; sundries, $13; total, $1721. 
The remainder, $279, goes to swell the 
life insurance fund and bank account. 


Eight Hundred a Year 


By S. R. D. 


True economy is not mere going with- 
out—that is a comparatively easy mat- 
ter: it is knowing how to secure the best 
results from a given outlay. In 1902 I 
found myself called upon to set up 
housekeeping in a Connecticut manu- 
facturing town on an annual income of 
eight hundred dollars. This required 
pretty careful management, especially 
as our tastes, though simple, were along 
the lines of free expenditure. The fam- 
ily consisted of husband and wife and 
two children—boys of seven and ten 
years of age. I kept full itemized ac- 
counts in all departments and this is a 
copy of my summary of expenses at the 
end of the first year: 

Rent, $180; fuel, $53.83 ; table, $186.24; 
laundry and service, $35.47; clothing, 
$105.85; doctor and dentist, $29.95; 
church and gifts, $43.85; life insurance, 
$51.22; all extras, $66.59; saved, $47; 
total, $800. 

Rents being lower then than now we 
were able to find a small but pleasant 
house a little way out of town for $15 
per month. We burned coal in winter, 
but used an oil stove during the hot 
months. Our table, while plain, was 
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always both abundant and attractive. 
My knowledge of cooking is a possession 
which I would not exchange for any ac- 
complishment. At one time I classified 
all food items, and the result showed as 
follows for one month: 

Meat and fish, $4.28; vegetables, 
$1.79; fruit, $1.04; sugar and molasses, 
$1.25; butter, cheese, lard and olive oil, 
$1.82; milk, $1.89; cereals, $1.11; flour, 
yeast, etc, $1.17; coffee, tea and cocoa, 
$0.90; condiments, $0.27; total, $15.52. 

This does not include potatoes and 
apples, which were sent down from the 
country. It will be seen that we are 
small consumers of meat, and we bought 
low-priced cuts. Cereal and coffee, with 
homemade bread or toast, and a little hot 
dish for the man of the house, made our 
breakfast. I never patronize the baker. 
For lunch we had one hearty and one 
sweet dish, both nutritious, with acces- 
sories of course, and a nice little dinner 
was served at night. As to clothing, I 
could only keep within my allowance by 
making the boys’ suits myself. 
patterns and plenty of pressing enabled 
me to attain very satisfactory results. 
I could make a wool suit for $2.50 which 
would have cost five or six dollars ready 
made. Under extras I have included all 
personal expenses, except clothing, 
amusements, periodicals, postage, car- 
fare, ete. 

While there is much that is trying in 
enforced economy, it has its helpful side. 
I can truly say that the experience was 
one which I could not afford to have 
missed. 
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Sunday Morning Guests 
By Laura Hungerford 


There are six of us. Three young 
couples, married about the same time and 
fond enough of each other to like to 
be together at least once a week. Nat- 
urally we began by dining together every 
Wednesday, at each house in turn. We 
tried to keep the dinners simple and in- 
expensive, limiting them to four courses, 
but to give six persons soup, roast, salad 
and dessert costs something in both 
money and effort. Then, as might have 
been expected, the standard was raised 
rather than lowered. Gradually the des- 
serts became more elaborate and the sal- 
ads more expensive. We soon found that 
we were putting into these dinners to 
our most intimate friends all the money 
we eould afford to spend for entertaining 
and had nothing left for the more formal 
acquaintances. 
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We next tried meeting for Sunday 
night supper, which sounded far less 
formidable at first, but it soon caused 
friction in our one-maid households. 
The maid did not wish to forego her 
afternoon out. The hostess-tried to have 
eold dishes and such as could be pre- 
pared on the chafing dish. But in spite 
of the most careful planning the piles 
of soiled dishes mounted up and the 
hostess worked away at them until 11 
or later that night, or else they were left 
to interfere with the regular routine of 
wash day. 

This not proving a success one of the 
men suggested that we try Sunday break- 
fast instead. That was a year ago and 
we have breakfasted together on Sun- 
day ever since. It is very little trouble 
and as little expense. The meal consists 
of whatever fruit is in season, coffee, 
rolls, and two substantial dishes. One of 
these is either bacon or sausages, the 
other whatever the hostess chooses. We 
do not attempt to have a great variety. 
At one house the man likes to prepare 
eggs on the chafing dish. At another the 
hostess, who is from Boston, makes a 
speciality of her baked beans, and so on. 
We live within a mile of each other and 
the walk is just long enough to give us 
splendid appetites, so everything tastes 
good 


The maids like it because it gives them 
two Sunday mornings out of three with 
almost nothing to do. Then there is no 
question of entertaining one’s guests, as 
there is in the evening after dinner. The 
hostess does not have to plan for cards 
or music, or any kind of amusement. 
Breakfast is at 9, and afterward we 
adjourn to the piazza if it is warm, or 
sit before an open fire if it is cold. In 
either case there is just time for the men 
to smoke one cigar apiece before we 
break up to go to our respective churches. 

Any guest who is staying at any one 
of the three houses is included, of course, 
and occasionally some friend in town is 
invited too. These outsiders have ex- 
pressed such appreciation and pleasure 
that it seems to me worth while to sug- 
gest that some other housekeepers may 
like to try this way of entertaining. It 
is easy, economical and excellent fun. 
It certainly deserves to be tried when one 
is tired of the more conventional methods 
of repaying social obligations. 


Use Skin wrung out of warm 
water to wash your windows. Not too 
dry for the first washing, but wring dry 
for the second rubbing. J. E. H. 


II—Planning the Luncheon 


AM ashamed to say that 
it took me two weeks, 
fourteen separate strug- 
Z< gles, to learn to get break- 

' fast after Mother’s ideal 
—“easily.” It has taken 
me more than fourteen 
years to learn not to detest that kitchen 
fire, and there are still times, if the do- 
mestic interregnum occurs in winter, 
when the alarm clock makes me think of 
good Dr Watts as he chides: 


“Twas the voice of the sluggard, 
I heard him complain.” 


The kitchen wears a sinister and sullen 
look and cheerfulness is an after-break- 
fast guest. The particular virtue that 
accompanies my lagging steps at the 
breaking of a winter’s dawn is the 
homely one, unchronicled of St Paul, 
ealled Do-It-Because-You-Must. Like 
Gareth, “for the deed’s sake” I must do 
the deed. 

But in two weeks a feeble little habit 
of promptness and stoicism had begun 
to develop, and out of that two weeks 
has come the ability to get down to bus- 
iness when it is necessary without any 
particular selfpity or thought about the 
matter one way or the other. Talk to 
your friends who are doing their own 
housework, in what may properly be 
called the “meantime.” It is getting 
breakfast that they admit undermines 
christian character. It is rehearsing 
to empty boxes. Later in the day din- 
ner can be accomplished by dint of en- 
thusiasm bred of discreet applause from 
husband and children. Even the dinner 
dishes are bearable, seen through the 
softening haze of your brother’s cigar 
smoke. But breakfast is a meal “un- 
wept, unhonored and unsung,” save as 
you may yourself bespatter the stove lid 
with a few salt drops. 

People quote to please each his own 
fancy, and when Mr Crothers in his 
“Gentle Reader” quotes Mr By-Ends for 
purposes literary, he makes me desire to 


quote him for purposes domestic. Mr 
By-Ends was most truly a christian 
when “Religion wore his silver slippers 
and walked in the sunshine.” For my- 
self, I am most attracted to domestic 
science under like happy conditions. 

All this learning to prepare the home 
for the new day is in reality a much 
greater and worthier thing than it seems 
to be. It gives the opening note to all 
who are a part of the family. A fresh, 
clean, orderly house, a comfortable, 
tidily-served breakfast will make the 
day a success for more than the One 
Who Did It Because She Must. Right 
here, let me make an explanation which 
will forever debar me from the select 
circle of those to whom these things 
are the greatest joy in life. I did not 
begin by “loving to cook,” nor yet by 
“having a natural knack for housekeep- 
ing.” The structure of family happi- 
ness, so far as I am responsible for it, 
rests on made soil, and in the beginning 
the tremendous enthusiasm of writers 
in women’s magazines was my bitterest 
discouragement. Mother understood bet- 
ter. She said, “Of course you don’t like 
it. We never like what we do not under- 
stand, except perhaps, father’s poetry; 
but you will like it when you can do it 
well.” Therefore, what I want to do in 
these brief accounts of my own strug- 
gles, is to encourage the multitude of 
young girls and young married women 
who want to learn to keep an orderly, 
moderate, homelike home which shall 
be the dearest place on earth to hus- 
band and children, and a pretty respec- 
table anteroom to heaven for some who 
may be friendless and forlorn. 

It seems like a far cry from the 
kitchen to heavenly antechambers, but 
there is a bridge of high ideal that spans 
between, and upon it go back and forth 
the feet of those who “wrought 


All kind of service with a noble ease 

That graced the lowliest act in doing 
it. 

It was a wise plan of Mother’s to 

break the learning day into sections, and 

after I had conquered the kingdom of 
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cereals and double boilers, the simple 
mysteries of toast and corn bread, cof 
fee and cocoa, and had achieved an ex- 
pert’s contempt for pasty corned beef 
hash and heavy griddlecakes, Mother 
gave the next lesson. 

“What is in the refrigerator?” she 
asked, seriously. 

I was divided between the desire to 
reply to her opening catechism, “N or 
M,” as did the infants of good Dr Lav- 
ender’s flock, and an equally strong de- 
sire to guess “a mouse.” 

“Go and look,” and I went, feeling like 
the boy at Do-the-boys Hall whom Mr 
Squeers instructed as to “winders.” “If 
he knows a thing he goes and does it.” 

“The refrigerator contains,” said I, “a 
motley collection of good-for-nothings. 
Let’s make a clean sweep, Mother.” 

“All right,” she replied, “take every- 
thing out, for I want to teach you to 
clean it properly, but don’t throw any- 
thing away.” 

“Item,” I began cheerfully, “about 
half a pound of butter; some cold 
chicken; some colder potato; the yolks 
of four desolate eggs; also a bowl of 
canned tomato. _Why didn’t you leave 
it in the can instead of mussing up a 
perfectly good bowl?” 

“Because I didn’t want to poison the 
family. Anything left in an open tin 
can is a direct menace to health. Every- 
thing in tin needs to come out the in- 
stant the tin is open. I have seen people 
leave half a can of tomatoes in an ice 
chest; or half a can of condensed milk, 
or a little salmon. The milk isn’t quite 
so bad as acids or fish, but it isn’t good. 
And then they wonder.” 

Meekly I murmured, bringing out 
some cold boiled spinach. “And then 
blame Heaven for tangled ends, and sit 
and grieve and wonder.” I was begin- 
ning to see that it’s better to keep all 
your stitches on the needle. 

Pretty soon everything was out on the 
table, and then we housecleaned the re- 
frigerator. Every shelf came out and 
was scrubbed with a strong solution of 
washing soda in boiling water, and there 
was a little brush for that purpose, a 
little five-cent scrubbing brush with a 
handle, which did valiant service on the 
under side of everything that had an 
under side. There was so much “inside 
outside” and “outside inside” to that 
refrigerator that it made me think of 
the Mudjikiris and the mittens. Then I 
found a round black bristle-brush on a 
strong wire handle, and that cleaned out 
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the pipe leading to the drain pan. Next 
came more hot soda water, a rinsing of 
ammonia and water and the whole 
thing was wiped dry and left to air. 

“Why do you have a drain pan? Why 
don’t you use the pipe that is there? 
Doesn’t that go to a drain or some- 
thing down through the floor?” 

“Because I can keep it clean” (Mother 
answered my first question.) “and be- 
cause I don’t want to air my food from 
a ‘drain or something.’ Also because 
when we first came to this house I 
flooded some little mice out of that pipe.” 
So I staggered out with the big pan 
and scrubbed it clean, being quite sure 
that for everything I asked I would have 
an answer. 

“Another thing,” said Mother, “when 
you begin to keep house, have a good 
collection of small plain dishes and 
bowls in which to put food away. I call 
mine refrigerator dishes, and no cook 
is allowed to put silver and cut glass in 
here with little dabs of pudding and jelly 
on them.” 

Meanwhile her practiced eye was rov- 
ing the pantry shelves and her pencil 
was jotting down what was needed in 
the line of groceries. “Here is a place,” 
she said, “where people differ very much. 
I mean in the question of supplies. If 
you are doing your own housework and 
have money enough on hand it is well to 
order certain things in quantity. They 
are cheaper that way and of course you 
will not be less economical in your use 
of food because you see a large amount. 
Unfortunately, in a day and generation 
that has almost given up the practice 
of locking the storeroom after distribut- 
ing the stores, the sight of a plentiful 
supply to draw from makes many cooks 
careless. In such matters you must de- 
cide as to the best for yourself and 
your household. I have tried both ways. 
On a small monthly income I found it 
difficult to plan for much buying ahead. 
Now that I have more to spend, I find 
it saves thought and trouble.” 

“T would buy enough to last a year; 
I don’t want to do this every day,” I 
ventured. 

Mother laughed. “You ought to do 
this every day whether you buy much or 
little. A woman who lets her cook hold 


- the purse strings has small regard for 


her husband. At all events. you want 
to buy flour by the barrel and soap by 
the box. Flour in bags gets damp, and 
soap keeps much longer when all the 
bars are removed from the box, piled 
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so the air can reach them freely and 
they are allowed to dry and harden. 
Fresh soap is an expensive thing to use.” 

Meanwhile Mother had been busily 
writing, casting quick glances at the col- 
lection of dishes on the table, and I 
found she was making out the menu for 
luncheon, dinner and next morning’s 
breakfast. “This is the easiest and 
quickest way,” she said, “whether you 
have a cook or not. See what you have, 
plan how to use it, and find out what 
you want that must be bought for the 
next three meals. Write out the menu 
and hang it in sight. It will help every- 
body concerned and it will save you 
much time and many interruptions.” 

“Ts it more expensive to order by tel- 
ephone?” .I asked, having heard my 
friends’ bitter complaints. 

Mother cast out her arms in a funny 
little gesture of despair. “Dear child,” 
she said, “it depends upon yourself. 
If you don’t take your head with you to 
the telephone, of course it will be. 
Women are in the habit of blaming their 
housekeeping failures to everything ex- 
cept to their own heads. If you don’t 
delude yourself, you are all right. If 
you know how much you want and what 
you want and what you are going to pay, 
you will find the telephone a great help. 
But let me say one thing. Order once 
and order early, then have done with 
it, and when the food comes be sure you 
have received what you ordered.” 

“But think of the time that takes, 
Mother! I shall think of things to eat 
and pounds and slices night and day, 
and I won’t even have time to smile.” 

Mother grew serious at once. “Don’t 
you expect to spend time and thought 
and strength in doing this thing? It is 
the very greatest trust a woman has ex- 
cept her children. It is making home; 
not just keeping house, and of course 
it takes time, a great deal of time, but 
learn to do it easily and it will move 
more swiftly.” 

And now I found that Mother had 
planned out everything for the day, that 
the orders were given, the refrigerator 
had had its weekly cleaning and every- 
thing was sweet and orderly, and that 
_ second lesson had taken just an 

our. 


There was a sort of satisfied feeling 
about it all, especially after the food 
had come which we had ordered, and 
that, too, had been properly put away. 
The feeling was like the bliss which 
floods the soul when the top bureau 
drawer will stand inspection. And there 
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were left yet some hours of the golden 
morning that to my mind could be put 
to better uses than cleaning refrigera- 
tors and making menus and finding out 
how much the butcher charged for lamb 
chops. 

I was nearly at the gate when Moth- 
er’s voice reached me. “Be back at 
12. You have luncheon to get.” 

Twelve came very quickly, but the 
quondam cook was on hand. 

“What can you think of for lunch- 
eon?” Mother believed in the “drawing 
out” principle. 

“Steak,” was the hopeful suggestion, 
“and celery and oranges.” 

“The steak and celery are for dinner, 
and the oranges for breakfast.” 

“But that’s all there is, Mother. Oh, 
there! I meant to throw away those 
things I took out of the refrigerator. 
What did you do with them?” 

“Put them back. That’s luncheon.” 

“Good gracious! Why, I can’t ever 
make a respectable luncheon out of those 
poor food samples, Mother dear.” 

“Oh, yes you can.” Mother talked to 
me just as if I were a foreign mission- 
ary society. She always told them, “Yes, 
they could,” and they usually did. So 
did I, and this is what we had. 

First, tomato bisque. Then creamed 
chicken, potato croquettes, and spinach 
garnished with hard boiled egg. Lastly 
a delicate boiled custard. 

That tomato bisque kept my memory 
going for a week. Tomato into milk a 
little at a time doesn’t curdle. Milk into 
tomato does curdle. It was like the old 
lady’s pies, T M for ’tis mince and T M 
for tain’t mince. D C for doesn’t curdle 
and D C for does curdle. And then D C 
for da capo. The creamed chicken was 
easy, for I put it in ramekins, and 
browned the breaded tops. The cold po- 
tato cheered up to find itself in little cro- 
quettes and the very small bit of cold 
boiled spinach, made hot, pressed through 
a colander and served on hot buttered 
toast deluded you into thinking that you 
were really having something to eat. 
The four disconsolate egg yolks made the 
custard, and with the beaten white of one 
was transformed into the “Kind of float- 
ing ‘Treland in a soothing’ sort 0’ sauce” 
that Eugene Field celebrates. 

At all events I had prepared a lunch- 
eon on a first-chapter-of-Genesis basis 
that convinced me of my duty to write a 
book to guide the counsels of the Fam- 
ily Living on Nothing a Year. My satis- 
faction was not enduring, but it was joy- 
ous while it lasted. 
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Inside the Family Bakeries 


By Elizabeth Howard Westwood 


I THOUT, the day was 

ms waning, the soothing 

spell of twilight lay 

upon the restless city. 

Along the grimy 

streets throngs . of 

stern toilers passed 

onward to their homes. Behind them, 

a day’s labor, before them, leisure and 

repose. Within, the magic game was at 

its start. Massive oven doors swung 

open and riotous rainbow flames leaped 

from their caverns to dance across the 

low-browed cave. Over huge copper 

caldrons stalwart men brewed mystic 

spells. At long troughs young Titans 

hurled rude elements into living manna. 

Silent they were and swift in this giant 

kitchen. All night they must toil at 

furnace and at bench, for when the 

dawn broke a thousand hungry families 
would be clamoring for food. 

An intimate acquaintance with the 
disillusionizing details of a great enter- 
prise has been powerless to break the 
spell of that first startling glimpse into 
the shop of a big bakery. Modern and 
scientific the industry may be, robbed 
of the homely setting of our grand- 
mothers’ time, divorced from the per- 
sonal charm which stamps the menage 
of the present day housewife, but for all 
that pervaded with a mystery, a pictur- 
esqueness, a dramatic force which car- 
ries it out of the realm of the real, baek 
into the age when myth and fable dwelt 
upon the land. 

When the Editor and I discussed an 
investigation of a family bakery of the 
better class, he demanded that no detail 
which might excite the interest of an 
intelligent housewife should escape my 
eye—method and customs I must dis- 
eover, technical lore acquire, possible 
scandals unearth, and general workings 
scrutinize until I could qualify as an 
honorary member of the Ancient Order 
of Domestic Bakers. 

Whereupon I gayly sauntered forth, 
determined to enter some prosperous 
first-class bakery in the humble guise of 
an apprentice, and while kneading bread 
and cutting cookies, watch the myste- 
rious wheels of a shop which turned out 
the baking for a thousand families in- 
stead of for one. To my dismay I dis- 
covered that no woman’s hand aids in 
the mixing of morning rolls or the filling 


of layer cake, so I was forced to conduct 
my explorations along more complicated 
lines. The work is all done by men pre- 
pared in Germany by a three or four 
years’ training. During my investiga- 
tion, I did occasionally find a baker who 
had learned his trade in this country, but 
it was the rare exception. The appren- 
tice system has never grown up here, 
probably because most states forbid the 
night labor of boys under eighteen, and 
at that age bright young fellows are al- 
ready launched on some economic pur- 
suit. The large cracker factories and 
wholesale bakeries do employ women for 
the mechanical routine, but institutions 
which cater to the family trade use 
women only in the store. Out of seventy 
employees on the pay roll of one of 
New York’s best equipped bakeries, only 
six are women. 

That an art which is the very crux of 
home-making should be wrested from 
its rightful wielders was a bitter blow. 
When I protested openly against this 
embezzlement to the bread foreman of a 
bakery to which T had gained access, he 
declared: “Ach himmel! Tonight my 
six men bake 1200 loaves of bread and 
6000 rolls; when a woman do that, it 
would take her a lifetime. By 1 o’clock 
all will be done; the bread and rolls 
ready. Only strong men, giants can 
do it.” 

No woman’s work 

It was, even as Herr Baumgarten said, 
no woman’s work, and the mere physical 
demands might well have appalled an 
athlete. Strong as they were and accus- 
tomed to the work, the bench men would 
issue from their battle at the mixing 
trough more exhausted than a laundress 
after a day’s wash. 

At this bakery, when the night staff 
came on, the foreman consulted his order 
blank to discover the magnitude of his 
work. During the day whenever a cus- 
tomer gave a delivery order to any of the 
saleswomen, she made out the slip and 
put it on the file of the wagon man in 
whose district it fell. From then on, he 
was responsible for it. If Mrs Anton 
Jones failed to get her five-cent order 
of rolls in time for breakfast, there was 
no lengthy search for the author of the 
tragedy. Joe was called up, and the 
eause of the accident reduced to its 
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lowest terms with apologies on one hand, 
and reprimands on the other. Along in 
the afternoon, each driver went over 
his slips and put down his order on the 
big yellow sheet which hung in the 
office. Then the head clerk added her 
demands for the store and the manager 
sanctioned it with his O K, so that when 
Herr Baumgarten pulled on his cap and 
tied on his apron, he had a very definite 
task before him. 

Thirteen different kinds of bread, 
seven of rolls, three of buns and a coffee 
cake comprised his extensive repertoire. 
Though some of the distinctions were 
wrought by baking instead of mixing, 
the bread alone demanded six different 
doughs. By some strange freak of the 
baker’s art, the unit of measurement in 
his operations was a sixteen quart pail. 
The cake men at the same bakery had 
for their norm, the quart. Twenty-two 
quarts of doughnuts meant 175 dozen. 
This measure, by the way, was neither of 
wetting nor flour, but eggs. Ordinarily 
twenty eggs make a quart, but they vary 
so, that it is not safe to reckon them by 
numbers. 

The mixing troughs, twelve feet long, 
would hold three barrels of flour apiece 
—each barrel was good for 260 loaves. 
These were rolled out of the store room 
unheaded, and sifted by the cub on the 
staff, commonly known as the “pan 
eraser,” later when the oven fires were 
going well, and the roll mixtures had 
been superintended, the foreman himself 
presided at the trough. Water heated 
on the doughnut stove was poured into 
the waiting trough. Salt, yeast and lard, 
apportioned by weight instead of by the 
giant teaspoonful, were dissolved in the 
wetting. The most accurate of apothe- 
eary scales were employed for this, so 
that the deviation from time to time 
would be infinitesimal. One-half a 
pound of salt was allotted to ten quarts 
of water. Compressed yeast, bought in 
the pound package, vanished at the rate 
of seven pounds a night, while ten tubs 
of lard and two tierces of butter disap- 
peared weekly. 

This accuracy I found was the source 
of great pride in baking circles. The 
cake foreman said to me, one day, when 
I was watching him weigh his spices for 
ginger cookies: “Good luck? Nein, 
nein. It is always to have it exact. For 
forty years I have made it just so, and 
never do I have a mistake. But the 
housekeeper, some time she use one cup, 
some time another. Some time she 
think she knows it all, and she guesses. 
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Then when it is not perfect, she weeps 
and says ‘bad luck!’” 

However overconfident the housewife 
might become it was a fault unknown in 
the bakeshop. Nothing was taken for 
granted. Although the bench man who 
cut off. the loaves of bread with his 
swift, sharp scraper was so exact that his 
portions rarely varied an ounce, every 
loaf was weighed that it might not ex- 
ceed or fall short of the prescribed one 
pound, ten ounces. Not only did this 
avoid partialities to the consumer, but 
it rendered the second proving an exact 
science. * 

All the ingredients safely in, three 
sturdy “bench men” took their place at 
the trough. With sleeves rolled up above 
the elbow, they plunged in their arms 
and with a long snaky swing, mixed the 
mountain of flour into the pool of wet- 
ting. As they worked, the flour flew, 
and unless throat and nose were well pro- 
tected, they were forced to stop at inter- 
vals for a breath of pure air. It was a 
fascinating process to watch. The great 
muscles stood out in welts on the men’s 
arms as they churned the unwieldy mass 
into submission. With the strategic 
skill of a football player, they hurled it 
one to the other. With irresistible force 
they waltzed it gayly up and down the 
trough. All the figures of the lancers 
they taught it. When it begged for 
mercy they added more flour from a 
pocket at one end and stiffened it yet 
more, cutting it apart with a scraper 
and wrestling the breath out of each 
section. When at length the foreman 
cried “Genug,” (enough) they packed it 
with heavy blows into the bottom of the 
trough, covered it with a board and left 
it, not to rise, for the baker’s vocabulary 
holds no such word, but to prove. This 
term is probably a transcription of the 
German word proben, which has a much 
wider significance than its English deriv- 
ative. The foreman told me that in his 
early days when the hours were longer, 
though the work less exacting, he used’ 
to stretch out on the board and sleep 
until the rising dough rolled him off and 
warned him that it was ready to be 
molded. 

Searcely less strenuous than the 
kneading was the exciting moment when 
an oven full of bread was ready for re- 
lease. Two hundred and fifty loaves that 
must be simultaneously wrenched from 
the brick floor of a heated cave under 
penalty of ruination, if delayed, was a 
situation for prompt and efficient action. 
Strange to say, the ovens were more 
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nearly related to the old baking places 
of our grandmothers than to the present 
day adjunct of the kitchen range. They 
were merely broad, shallow caverns in a 
solid wall of brick, high enough from the 
floor to be used without stooping over. 
On a grate in one corner, a raging fire 
sent its many colored flames to the re- 
motest crack. When the top of the oven 
was burned white, the fire was raked off, 
the oven washed out with a hose, and for 
six hours it was ready for the family 
baking. An oven ordinarily consumed 
coal at the rate of a ton a week. Except 
for the Vienna oven, their extreme sim- 
plicity was in ludicrous contrast to the 
complicated function they performed. 
There, however, a set of flues at the rear 
forced in steam which softened the bread 
and kept it from crusting too rapidly. 
So hot was it with its 525 degrees Faren- 
heit that the steam was completely vapo- 
rized and absolutely invisible, but once 
when I held my hand in front of the 
door for a moment, it became dripping 
wet. 

When the cry went through the shop 
that the bread was done, all hands left 
their work and lined up by the foreman 
with the ceremony of a crew passing 
through Hell Gate. With a dextrous 
stroke he thrust a broad thin blade on a 
fifteen foot pole into the opened oven, 
shuffled eight or ten pans on it and with 
a quick backward movement drew them 
forth and dumped them on the floor where 
a cloth had been spread to receive them. 
With all the excitement of a crowd of 
children under a shaking chestnut tree, 
the six aides rescued the falling loaves, 
unpanned them and packed them eigh- 
teen to the box, into a tier arranged with 
a view to ventilation. 

By 1 or 2 o’clock in the morning, the 
night staff at most bakeries have finished 
their labors and have gone home through 
the silent streets. The bread and rolls 
. they take from the shop and pack in the 
store room. Here huge racks, which con- 
tain a dozen or fifteen boxes, line the 
wall. The boxes will hold seventy-five 
or more loaves of bread apiece. If the 
bakery does any kind of a business in 
morning rolls, the delivery men must 
arrive well before 3 in the morning, pack 
up their orders and be off by 3.30. The 
owner of a well-known bakery told me 
that now his six wagons never varied ten 
minutes in starting, for the only custom- 
ers he had ever lost had left him on ac- 
count of delayed orders. 

By 4 o’clock the cake men are in pos- 
session of the shop and their labors last 


until 2 in the afternoon. Much more 
complicated are their labors, though less 
arduous than their bread making broth- 
ers. A bakery which scorns style and is 
noted for its substantial wares has on its 
order sheet a dozen different kind of pies, 
thirty cakes, forty cookies and tarts and 
fifty fancy cakes. Most of the loaf cakes 
have for their basis a simple butter, eggs 
and milk composition which is called the 
wine cake mixture, though why wine no 
one knows. The cake men use huge 
wooden bowls instead of the big mixing 
trough. In the newer bakeries, the cake 
and bread shops are different, and in New 
York, there is a movement on foot among 
the better institutions to raise the shops 
to the first floor. The rolling boards are 
huge shelves, often stretching across the 
end of the shop. An electric motor is 
sometimes called into play to help stir 
cake. The big bow] is fastened into place 
on a shelf and a huge egg beater is let 
down and turned around at a rapid rate 
by the motor. 

One bakery had grown tired of flav- 
oring its cakes with prune juice, burnt 
sugar or petroleum instead of vanilla 
extract, so it always kept on hand $300 
or $400 worth of the homemade article. 
It buys 35 pounds of vanilla bean at a 
time, at $3 to $8 a pound, puts it in 
spirits for six months and harvests fifty 
gallons of the best extract on the market. 

Tricks of second-class bakeries 

While the bakeries that I chose for in- 
vestigation were all of a high type, they 
catered to the intelligent, conservative 
housewives, rather than to the ultra- 
fashionable. It was with interest that 
I discovered the bakers almost to a man, 
placing the responsibility for the second- 
rate bakery on the careless housekeeper. 

“There are lots of women who’ll buy 
bread and rolls made out of compound,” 
I heard more than one baker say, “when 
they wouldn’t think of using the stuff 
in their own kitchen. Just because the 
baker is near they go to him; and when 
the rolls taste queer, they blame it to 
bakeries in general, instead of to their 
own man. You can spot a compound 
as far off as you can see it, and there is 
no excuse for an intelligent housekeeper 
ever having a loaf of bread made out of 
it. We've never had an ounce of it in 
this shop and never will.” 

When a bakery spends $8000 a year on 
lard and eggs, and $1200 on flour, as 
many of them do, much may be saved by 
using cheaper materials. Lard at whole- 
sale costs ten cents a pound, while com- 
pound but seven cents, so the unscrupu- 
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lous baker finds it an excellent point for 
economy, if he can use the spurious 
material unmolested. This compound is 
made out of stale lard and refuse matter, 
rendered into a product not unlike the 
genuine article in appearance. It lacks 
however, the pure, dead white of the 
real product, and taints everything it is 
put into, with a flat, greasy flavor. 

Bad butter I found was another source 
of profit to the second-rate baker. Of 
course oleomargarine can be employed as 
a substitute and the untrained housewife 
be none the wiser. But a law which pro- 
hibits its being colored has greatly di- 
minished its use. Process or renovated 
butter, which as a matter of fact ranks 
lower in the scale, I discovered, was in 
more common use. 

The renovated butter is made out of 
all the rancid, dirty, tainted scraps of 
syefuse packing stock which have grown 
unsalable on a grocer’s hands. This is 
deodorized and melted; the fat is drawn 
off, mixed with milk or cream, if neces- 
sary treated to a preservative and then 
rechurned. While its appearance is 
greatly improved by the reformation, it 
has secured neither purity nor nourish- 
ment by the process, and is the same 
rotten stuff. Laws in almost all of the 
states now demand that process butter 
shall be so labeled, and impose a penalty 
fine of from one hundred to five hundred 
dollars, and an imprisonment of from 
sixty days to one year. Unfortunately 
the average housewife, even of the better 
class, knows nothing of this scandal in 
the butter family. If her grocer fea- 
tures the stuff as excellent butter whose 
patent method of production reduces its 
price, she prides herself on her good bar- 
gain. For this reason, probably, in spite 
of unfavorable legislation the manu- 
facture of renovated butter is on the in- 
crease. While the Washington authori- 
ties report that 30 per cent of the facto- 
ries fell off in 1905, the production for 
that year was 61,366,400 pounds against 
55,747,736 pounds the preceding year. 

Scarcely a day passed, one baker told 
me, that he was not approached by a food 
crook offering an undetectable substitute 
that would make his fortune. One Chi- 
cago firm besieged him with catalogs of 
their marvelous food preservatives for 
milk, butter, eggs, cheese and fruits. 
They declared that if used according to 
directions these discoveries would not vi- 
olate any pure food law. The milk and 
butter preservative they stated had the 
same effect as ice, and only differed in 
the temperature it produced. 
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The meat preservative was a superior 
antiseptic discovered by an eminent Ger- 
man chemist and used throughout Ger- 
many not only by the first-class dealers 
but in the army and navy as well. This 
last was one too many, and he sent post 
haste for samples of these marvelous 
elixirs and turned them over to a munic- 
ipal chemist. There followed illuminat- 
ing discoveries. The milk medicine at 
one dollar a quart, turned out to be 95 
per cent water and 5 per cent formalde- 
hyde gas, costing the producer about four 
cents. A pound of the German chem- 
ist’s discovery which sold “at the cut- 
rate price of fifty cents” consisted of less 
than ten cents’ worth of boric acid and 
salt. The Chicago firm received a letter 
which had the desired effect of striking 
his bakery from their mailing list. 

I myself had the pleasure of seeing a 
dapper young gentleman call at this 
store in the interests of “Baker’s Dis- 
covery,” a substitute for butter. This 
greatest living wonder of the age was a 
sickly looking oleo product pressed into 
hard cakes which disintegrated into 
flakes. The glib salesman urged the 
baker, his entire staff and myself to at- 
tend a special demonstration of this 
marvel at the factory, where we would 
be convinced of the superior results at- 
tained by using this product. Incident- 
ally Baker’s Discovery cost fourteen 
cents a pound against the nineteen 
cents wholesale price of butter, and 
went much further. 

When the proprietor, Mr Hardy, re- 
mained stolid under these inducements 
the persevering salesman performed a 
feat in mental arithmetic and informed 
him that on 36,400 pounds of butter, a 
year, he could save in actual expenditure 
$1820, a tidy little sum which would buy 
him an automobile, a trip around the 
world, educate his children, or build a 
library in his native town. Whereupon 
Mr Hardy hurled the sample into the 
gutter, told the youth that the only way 
to avoid a good horse-whipping was to 
clear out of his office, and pasted a 
notice over his desk forbidding entrance 
to all agents of quack goods. 

Some ingredients of bread 

The miracle of the resuscitated egg I 
heard from a saleswoman with whom I 
worked for a season. She had been em- 
ployed by a big wholesale bakery and 
knew much of crooked methods. This 
practice she told me was also in vogue 
among many of the domestic bakeries 
whose standing was questionable. At 
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her factory, eggs had been bought in 
big tubs already shelled. They were 
old stock, fast on their way to decay, and 
had been secured by a shrewd firm for 
almost nothing from the small dealers. 
The rejuvenators had shelled them with 
a patent egg-breaker, and preserved 
them with boric acid. She herself had 
known them kept on hand for months 
and they were guaranteed to last for a 
year and a half, in a perfect state of 
preservation. 

It was here too that I learned of an 
interesting test for the presence of alum 
in bread. If alum is present, a thin 
slice of bread after immersion in an al- 
kaline logwood solution will show a blue 
color after a lapse of four hours. This 
solution can be bought already put up 
from a druggist, or he will prepare it 
from the following formula: Digest a 
grain of finely divided logwood chips for 
eight or ten hours in 25 ¢ ec of alcohol. 
Then to 10 ¢ c of the alcoholic solution 
150 ¢ of water and 10 of saturated 
ammonium carbonate solution are added. 

Conservative as my baker acquaint- 
ances were when it came to adulterating 
their wares, there was not a “pure food 
crank” among them. To be sure they 
knew the history of their milk, butter, 
eggs and lard, but they considered it 
merely a piece of good business. They 
used the best flour on the market because 
it made more as well as better bread. 
Nor were they pursued by the fear that 
adulterants were deadly poisons. Since 
food was made for the purpose of nour- 
ishing people, what was the sense they 
said, of putting a lot of rotten stuff into 
it, even if it was fixed up with chemicals 
so you didn’t know it? Moreover they 
didn’t propose to overload their stomachs 
with a lot of boric acid and copper sul- 
phate and vegetable dyes and spoil their 
digestion and ruin their appetite. Food 
made out of fresh, pure stuff was what 
they liked to eat and they weren’t going 
to sell any other. 

This same fundamental feeling for 
decency and excellence cropped out in 
all the details of their business. They 
all strove to have their wares as nearly 
like homemade food as possible. That 
was a high enough ideal for them. They 
kept their shops as clean as the most im- 
maculate kitchen. No special precau- 
tions were necessary. Each staff scraped 
the floor before its duties were over, and 
washed up the utensils with hot suds. It 
was a simple matter. Moreover I have 
never been in a good bakery where the 
clerks were not tidy as to dress and 


hair, and clean as to hands and nails. 
It is part of the code. 

It was genial old Mr Hardy who shed 
the only light on the tribulations of the 
baker with unreasonable customers. 
His peers maintained a significant reti- 
eence. “Of course I could tell you sto- 
ries that wouldn’t reflect to the credit of 
womankind,” he said, “but it isn’t the 
way in our trade to speak badly of our 
customers. With us it isn’t like the dry 
goods or the hardware business where 
twenty-four hours don’t make any differ- 
ence in delivering an order. We've got 
to be there on the dot, or somebody’s 
dinner is spoiled and their temper upset, 
and it means a hot time for us. But 
we try to be as particular about a five- 
cent loaf of bread as if it were a fifty- 
dollar purchase. That’s why our busi- 
ness has grown so. Lots of families who 
wouldn’t touch a bit of baker’s stuff ten 
years ago, are our regular customers— 
though some of them are so proud they 
ask us to send the order round by a boy 
instead of in the cart. But you see, in 
these days of servant troubles, lots of 
women would have to stay in the kitchen 
all day long, if it weren’t for us. With 
all its up and downs, it’s a wonderful 
business.” 


Bad bakeries greatly predominate 


So much for the bakeries whose stand- 
ing is unquestioned, whose methods can 
survive investigation; whose owners are 
business men of the highest integrity. 
There are such; they are to be found for 
the searching in every city, large and 
small. But the situation in New York 
is paralleled all over the country. Out 
of its 2740 bakeries perhaps 10 per cent 
belong to a class whose watchword is 
cleanliness and purity. 

Unfortunately the intelligent house- 
keepers do not necessarily confine their 
patronage to the white list. 

With the increasing magnitude of the 
domestic service problem the business of 
the family baker has grown a hundred 
per cent in the last ten years. But to the 
shame of American home-making, the 
average housekeeper knows little of the 
conditions under which her morning 
rolls are produced. But the good shop 
among the half a dozen bad ones in her 
neighborhood can be determined by a 
process of elimination. In New York 
state the factory inspectors’ report of 
sanitary conditions can always be ob- 
tained from the state department of 
labor. Irrespective of any report, how- 
ever, a dirty shop with goods exposed to 
flies and dust is an excellent indication 
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that cleanliness is not the first care of 
the producer. An odor of grease and 
rancid oils, which often pervades the 
poorer class of shops, should be enough 
to discourage any lover of pure food. 
Taste, too, is an excellent guide. The 
palate which has been trained on good 
home cooking can easily detect com- 
pound in bread or rolls. The recipes in 
the reputable bakers’ journals call for the 
use of alum and.ammonia in cakes and 
breads, and no consumer should be in 
doubt where her baker stands on that 
crucial point. Egg and milk powder, 
egg substitute, preserved eggs and patent 
butters proclaim their presence by the 
dull, lifeless taste they impart. This 
last class of food products is not abso- 
lutely deleterious but lacks the nutrition 
of the genuine substances. Further than 
that the state and government experi- 
ment station is only too willing to assist 
the interested housekeeper. A note sent 
to the secretary of agriculture at the 
state or national capital, asking him for 
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the latest pure food bulletins of his de- 
partment will bring without charge an 
interesting budget of literature. The 
experiment station will test any sus- 
pected baker’s product for ammonia, 
phosphate, glucose, aniline dyes, and pe- 
troleum, and no housewife need. be in 
doubt of her baker’s attitude toward 
adulterants. A producer who has passed 
these fiery trials can safely be put on the 
preferred list, and if more minute inves- 
tigation is desired, held over for a class 
in food analysis. 

In our sentimental moments we all 
long for the good old days when every 
family brewed its own ale, spun its own 
flax, and baked its own loaf; but in this 
age of the division of labor, and of co- 
operative enterprises, these delightful 
practices have given way to the brewery, 
the factory and the bakery. Whether she 
will or not, the housekeeper of today 
must reckon with the big bakery which 
turns our bread by the thousand loaves 
and unlimited rolls and biscuits. 


A Valentine Kitchen Shower 


By Jessie C. Hall 


_All the decorations were in red, con- 
sisting mostly of hearts. Each place 
card at the table was a red heart with 
the guest’s name in white ink. The 
luncheon served was arranged to carry 
out the idea of red so far as possible— 
shrimp and salmon salad, radishes, red 
jellies, red apple sauce, pink lemonade, 
strawberry sauce, ete. Hanging from 
the chandelier were scores of red hearts 
(heavy paper), also red ribbons ending 
at each plate. Red valentine paper nap- 
kins and a crepe paper table cloth were 
used and many strips of crepe paper 
added effectively to the table decorations. 

‘The “shower” was kept a secret until 
after the supper, which was _ served 
rather early. To avoid duplication of 
gifts, each member of the club gave 
fifty cents and a committee of two ex- 
perienced housekeepers purchased about 
sixty articles of kitchen furniture, more 
useful than ornamental, even a broom 
and dustpan being included. Aside from 
these each member made one article with 
her own hands. “This list consisted of 
dust caps, dish cloths, dish wipers, table 
mats, colored and white aprons, holders, 


sleeve protectors, calendars, hand towels, 
breadcloths, bags, etc. 

A large blank book was purchased to 
serve as a homemade cook book, a cer- 
tain number of pages being devoted to 
each department or subject. Each girl 
contributed three tried and true favor- 
ite recipes, and a suitable verse or adage 
was written at the head of each depart- 
ment. 

All the gifts were sent to the hostess 
(a club member) the day before and ar- 
ranged behind a door. The guests had 
been previously instructed to go imme- 
diately from the supper table to this spot, 
take up two or three bundles and throw 
them into the lap of the prospective 
bride. She had gone to a couch and sat 
down, as she had had no orders to go to 
any particular spot. A few others also 
sat down for a moment until after she 
had taken a seat. She was then made 
to sit on the floor and open each bundle 
separately. Some very cute jingles had 
been written and put inside many of 
the kitchen utensils. Needless to say, 
some of the lighter bundles were thrown 
at her head and hit the mark. 
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A Valentine Luncheon 


By Caroline French Benton 


As often as February comes around 
there is something new for Valentine’s 
day in the shape of a charming luncheon. 
Where the luncheon is a large one it 
may be prettily served at four or more 
small tables set as valentines. Over the 
top of each is laid a heavy piece of card- 
board cut heart shaped. Over this is a 
piece of thick white paper of exactly the 
same size which has been cut out in 


openwork pattern, much like embroidery, 
and covered with embossed cupids and 
roses. All around the edge falls a strip 
of white openwork paper such as comes 
by the roll for edging pantry shelves. 
This is first pasted on the pasteboard 


foundation and bent down over the edge, 
then the cover is laid on and lightly 
pasted here and there, and the colored 
figures are added last. Nothing could be 
more effective for Valentine’s day than 
a room with four or five such pretty 
tables. For a small luncheon the dining 
room table can be covered in this same 
way, care being taken to have the paste- 
board very strongly made, that plates 
may not suddenly drop in the lap of any 
guest. 

For the luncheon where an ordinary 
table is used, round or square, there is 
a pretty and distinctly novel center- 
piece. One of the very tall glass and 
gilt bonbon dishes so much used of late, 
is put in the middle of the table on @ 
white lace centerpiece. Around this are 
placed small wire hearts filled with moss, 
two for a square or oval table, and three 
for a round one; these are filled with 
rather tall ferns and single carnations 
stuck carelessly in, rising around the 
central glass stem. The round top of 
the hearts should be elevated somewhat, 
so they will slope toward the edge of the 
table, and each one may be tied with a 
big pink tulle bow. The glass dish is 
filled with little heart shaped cakes. 

As to guest cards, by all means choose 
the old-fashioned valentines which are 
again appearing, made of lace paper with 


embossed cupids and roses; these are 
newer than the cardboard hearts, which 
are, however, always attractive. 

Luncheon menus are rather shorter 
and less elaborate as to courses than was 
the case some time ago. Indeed, even at 
a formal lunch party one is often sur- 
prised to find the meal consists of only 
five courses. Another innovation is to 
have the tea or coffee served, not at the 
close of the meal, but with the main 
course. This is poured in the pantry in 
cups of medium size, not in breakfast, 
but in teacups, and put down by the 
waitress at the guest’s right, while sugar 
and cream are offered at the left. 

A menu in which all the dishes are 
easily prepared at home may begin, as 
usual, with a course of fruit: 

Fruit salpicon in orange cases 
Cream of beet soup Hot wafers 
Celery hearts Radishes 
Salted nuts Olives 
Finnan haddie Newburg, heart shaped 
paper cases 
Birds, heart shaped, on toast 
Currant jelly Lattice potatoes 
Coffee 
Cream cheese and ripe olive hearts on 
lettuce 
Bread and butter hearts 
White and pink hearts of ice cream 
Cakes 


For the first course, scoop out the in- 
side of halved oranges and mix the pulp 
with as much grape fruit and a very lit- 
tle banana or pineapple, or both. Add 
sugar syrup to taste, flavor with rum, if 
liked, and set aside to thoroughly chill. 
Cut the edge of the oranges in little 
points and after filling them arrange on 
small plates; in serving the course set 
these again on larger plates before the 
guests come to the dining room. These 
large plates remain on the table until 
exchanged with the hot ones holding the 
birds. 

The soup is a very pretty one, seldom 
seen. To make it chop six cooked beets 
while hot and simmer in a quart of rich 
milk until they are pulpy; then strain, 
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thicken slightly and strain again. Serve 
in cups with whipped cream on top. 

The fish course is distinctly novel. A 
good sized haddie is soaked until it is 
tender, then picked off and drained and 
the water squeezed out. The usual New- 
burg mixture is made by heating a half 
pint of cream, thickening with the 
beaten yolks of three eggs with salt and 
cayenne to taste, and flavoring with two 
tablespoons of sherry; when it has thick- 
ened the fish is stirred in and the whole 
brought to the boiling point and at onee 
put in the paper cases, with a bit of 
parsley stuck in each. This mixture 
should not be milky but thick, as it will 
be if the eggs and cream are cooked to 
a custard. 

The main course of the luncheon will 
surprise most of the guests. Good sized 
squabs are purchased and the butcher 
carefully removes the legs and wings; the 
result is a perfect heart shaped bird, 
easily cut on the plate because of the 
absence of his usual appendages, which, 
by the way, need not be wasted, but 
served later on to one’s family in a stew. 
The birds are to be stuffed with bread 
crumbs browned in the frying pan with 
butter, a suspicion of onion and a little 


chopped parsley. Roast them in a cov- 
ered pan with frequent basting. The 
cover should be removed for the last few 
moments to brown them. Slices of toast 
are cut a little larger than the birds and 


dipped in the pan gravy. The bird 
hearts are laid on them. 

Tf one cannot get squabs or any sort of 
small game an excellent substitute is 
made by cutting the breast from chick- 
ens without separating them down the 
front as usual. By cutting in front of 
the wings and down to a point one has a 
perfect heart, which may be lightly 
broiled or panned in the oven and served 
on toast hearts. With either of these 
serve potatoes cut with a lattice cutter 
and cooked in deep fat. 

For the salad, take two large Phila- 
delphia cream cheeses and mash with a 
tablespoon of French dressing; add a 
half cup of chopped ripe olives, press 
in a heart shaped mold and when stiff 
turn out on a flat glass dish on which 
are white lettuee leaves. Pour French 
dressing over all. If one has no proper 
mold it is easy to use a plain one of any 
sort and after slicing the cheese cut it 
into hearts with a tin cutter and ar- 
range these on the lettuce. 

The ices are very pretty indeed, and 
easily prepared. Make a freezer of rich 
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vanilla cream and when: taking out the 
dasher take out also half the cream. 
Color this with light pink fruit paste 
and pack firmly in a small pail in ice and 
salt; put the white cream in a similar 
pail, er pack down in the freezer. When 
needed turn out both ices on a cold slab 
and quickly cut with a carving knife 
into slices and then, with the tin cutter, 
into hearts. Put two together, alter- 
nating the pink and white on the upper 
layer, and arrange ona flat platter piled 
with whipped cream, or, put each heart 
on a plate and add a pink rose or carna- 
tion to match the flowers on the table. 
A silver paper arrow may be stuck 
through, if one wishes. 

A slight variation of the luncheon may 
be made by serving chocolate with the 
course of birds and after returning to the 
drawing room, passing coffee. 


The Oyster in New Roles 


By Frances Peck 


Oyster Balis with Horse-radish Sauce 

Plump one pint of oysters by turning 
over them one quart of boiling water, 
drain well and chop fine. Add a grat- 
ing of onion, half a teaspoon of chopped 
parsley, a quarter teaspoon of salt, the 
same amount of black pepper, a shake 
of cayenne, one cup of soft bread crumbs 
and a tiny pinch of ground mace; mix to 
a stiff paste with one beaten egg and two 
tablespoons of butter. Form into small 
balls, roll in beaten egg, then in corn 
meal and fry a crisp brown in hot lard. 
Make the sauce as follows and serve in 
a heated bowl: Heat one cup of rich 
milk to the boiling point, add three table- 
spoons of grated horse-radish, a teaspoon 
of butter, a quarter teaspoon of salt, a 
“pinch” of pepper and a teaspoon of corn- 
starch smoothed in a little cold milk. 
Cook for five minutes, pour onto a lightly 
frothed egg and serve immediately. 
Oyster Scones 

Pare, wash and boil five medium sized 
potatoes, adding one teaspoon of salt to 
the water in which they are cooked; 
when done drain and wash them, add 
two tablespoons of butter, one-fourth 
teaspoon of white pepper, and one cup 
of finely chopped oysters. Mix well, turn 
out on the molding board, roll out half 
an inch thick with a floured rolling pin, 
cut in diamond shapes, brush with melted 
butter and fry on a buttered griddle, 
turning often until the oysters are suffi- 
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ciently cooked and both sides are a rich 
brown color. 
Oyster Crisps 

Add one teaspoon of salt to a quart 
of water and put over the fire; when it 
reaches the boiling point sift in slowly 
one cup of hominy grits, remove to the 
back of the range and simmer for an 
hour. Drain the juice from a pint of oys- 
ters, look them over carefully, sprinkle 
with half a saltspoon of paprika and add 
to the hominy ten minutes before it is 
cooked. When it has finished cooking 
turn it into pound baking powder boxes 
(or similar shaped molds) and set away 
to become cold. When wanted for use 
turn from the boxes, cut in half-inch 
slices, dredge lightly with flour and fry 
in hot butter until crisp. 


Blue Point Rolls 

Cut small shapely thin slices of cold, 
rare, roast beef and spread them spar- 
ingly with mixed mustard. Cover each 
one with a similarly shaped transpar- 
ently thin slice of bacon and finish with 
a plump oyster lightly dusted with salt 
and pepper. Roll up and fasten with 
tiny skewers, dip in melted butter, ar- 
range on a buttered broiler, place over 
a low clear fire and grill until the bacon 
and oysters are cooked. Turn the rolls 
often, dipping them in melted butter 
every time they are turned. Serve with 
butter slightly browned, to which lemon 
juice has been added in the proportion 
of one tablespoon of juice to four table- 
spoons of butter. 


Oyster Cecils 

Drain the juice from one quart of 
oysters, place them in a colander, pour 
over them two quarts of boiling water, 
drain again, and chop fine. Melt and 
brown one-quarter of a cup of butter, 
sift in two tablespoons of flour and stir 
until smooth and brown, add a teaspoon 
of piquant table sauce, half a teaspoon 
of salt, a pinch of paprika, a tablespoon 
of cooking wine, if liked, and a table- 
spoon of soft bread crumbs. Mix well, 
add the chopped oysters and two beaten 
egg yolks. Set aside until cold. Form 
into small balls, cover with egg and bread 
and fry in smoking hot fat. Serve with 
brown mushroom sauce. 


Brown Mushroom Sauce 

Scald and skim the oyster juice and 
add thin cream to make one cup. Brown 
one tablespoon of butter and one table- 
spoon of flour and cook until smooth, add 
the oyster juice and cream and stir over 
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the fire until thickened. Season sharply 
with salt, paprika and mustard. Cut 
half a cup of canned button mushrooms 
in small pieces with a silver knife and 
add to the sauce, cooking them only long 
enough to be heated through. 


Creamed Shellfish 

Oysters, clams, scallops or lobsters 
may be prepared after this recipe. If 
one of the first three is used reserve the 
juice and chop the fish. Cook together 
two tablespoons each of flour and butter, 
add the reserved juice and two cups of 
the chopped fish; simmer for ten or fif- 
teen minutes, add half a cup of hot 
cream, a dash of red pepper, and fill 
ladylock cases immediately. 


Pancakes Plain and Fancy 


By Marion Harris Neil 


We must ail eat pancakes on Shrove 
Tuesday. As Shrove Tuesday is followed 
by Ash Wednesday, possibly the idea is 
that there should be a feast before the 
fast. At any rate whoever arranged 
these matters knew that a good pancake 
was a desirable thing. A good pancake, 
mind you, but not the leathery article. 

Batter, a pancake in its uncooked 
state, is a mixture of flour, milk and 
eggs, and is so called because it requires 
a great deal of beating or battering after 
it is mixed. This entangles the air, 
which causes it to rise. When mixing, 
the flour must be added gradually with 
the milk and egg to prevent its becoming 
lumpy; it will beat more easily when it 
is thick than when all the liquid is added. 
Batter should stand covered in a cool 
place about two hours before it is used, 
and should be beaten briskly before it 
is cooked. If the whites of the eggs 
mixed with a little salt are first beaten 
separately to a stiff froth, the batter 
will be much lighter. Never add sugar 
to batter. If the batter is too thick, no 
matter how many eggs are used, the pan- 
cakes will be tough; and if too thin, they 
will be full of blisters and break. A 
batter of the consistency of good cream 
is the best; the precise amount of milk 
and water used depends on the nature of 
the flour, as some flours absorb much 
liquid, others less. 

Batter is used in the form of pud- 
dings, which can be baked, boiled or 
steamed, and also is the foundation of 
fritters, offering an endless variety. 

Before beginning to make the pan- 
cakes have everything ready to hand, 
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and by everything I mean, a bowl of 
batter, a pitcher, a broad bladed or pal- 
ette knife, some white paper plentifully 
sprinkled with fine sugar on which to 
roll the pancakes, a plate with halves of 
lemons, and a dish in a warm place 
where the pancakes may remain until 
the whole number are ready. In Eng- 
land in olden times, when chimneys were 
very wide and straight, it was a boast 
amongst cooks that they could toss a 
pancake from a pan so that it should 
pass out through the top of the chimney 
with such accuracy of calculation as to 
turn itself, and come down again on 
the right side. This tossing of the pan- 
eake is still extensively worshipped, but 
there is nothing about it but clever sleight 
of hand; it does not make a bit of differ- 
ence to the pancake. 

The frying pan is important. It ought 
to be made of iron. Enameled ware is 
useless for pancakes. See that the pan 
is perfectly clean and dry; there must 
be no particles left from last cooking. 
The pan and the fat must both be very 
hot. There is nothing like pure lard 
for frying pancakes. Butter is not sat- 
isfactory, as it burns readily. The 


sooner a pancake is eaten after it comes 


to table the better; from pan to plate is 
the way to have them in perfection, but 
this cannot always be. 

Sift one cup of flour into a basin, add 
a quarter of a teaspoon of salt, and mix 
them well. Make a hole in the center 
of the flour. Break one egg into a cup 
to see if it is good, then put it into the 
hole in the flour. Pour onto it two table- 
spoons of milk. Use half a pint of milk 
in all. Take a wooden spoon and stir 
the egg and milk gently round and round 
so that it gradually works down a little 
of the flour surrounding it. Remember 
the milk and egg should be kept in a 
neat well in the center all the time. 
When the center mixture is as thick as 
good cream add more milk and keep on 
doing this till half the milk is used, 
then stop adding milk, and go on stir- 
ring till all the flour is smoothly mixed 
in. If the stirring has been done from 
the center, and the milk added gradu- 
ally, there should be no lumps, but if 
there are they must be mashed out with 
the back of the spoon. Before any more 
milk is added, the mixture has to be 
beaten. Should a mistake be made, and 
more than half the milk be poured in, 
it will splash when being beaten and be 
too thin to entangle the air, so as soon 
as a bubble is formed the film of batter 
over it will burst and the air escape. 
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Use the bowl of the wooden spoon, and 
beat well for about ten minutes or till 
the surface is well bubbled. Add the rest 
of the milk, and do not beat any more, 
or you will beat the air out. Allow the 
batter to stand for two hours if possible 
before cooking; this allows the starch 
grains in the flour to swell and helps to 
lighten the batter. Beat briskly for a 
few minutes, then strain into a piteher. 
Put a little lard or clarified fat into the 
frying pan, let it become smoking hot, 
pour out the lard, cover the bottom of 
the pan thinly with the mixture, shake 
it frequently while the pancake is cook- 
ing. When brown on one side turn or 
toss it over. Experience will alone tell 
you the right moment at which to turn 
it, as practice only will enable you to do 
this without breaking or spilling. Fry 
the pancake quickly, drain each one on 
a piece of clean, white paper, then roll 
in fine sugar, squeezing a few drops of 
lemon or orange juice on at the same 
time. Lay the rolls on a hot dish, but 
do not cover or place them in an oven. 
Serve as speedily as possible, as they 
quickly become tough. An expert cook 
will use two or more pans at the same 
time containing pancakes in different 
stages of completion. 

Richer pancakes are made with three- 
fourths cup of flour, two eggs, half a 
pint of milk, half a teaspoon of salt and 
two tablespoons of melted butter. Some 
people like a little sugar and flavoring 
of some kind mixed with the batter, but 
to get the proper flavor it should be 
cooked simply with the salt, and any 
extras served with it. The melted but- 
ter is mixed lightly into the batter just 
before frying. 

Kidney Pancakes 


Prepare the batter as already directed. 
Skin, core, and cut three lambs’ kidneys 
in small pieces. Melt one tablespoon of 
butter in a pan, add one teaspoon of 
chopped onion and the pieces of kidney. 
Fry them till tender, add the yolks of 
three hard cooked eggs chopped, and 
enough brown sauce to moisten the mix- 
ture. Season carefully. Prepare a num- 
ber of small thin pancakes as directed, 
but instead of sugar and lemon, lay a 
spoonful or so of the hot kidney mix- 
ture on the cakes, roll them up lightly, 
and serve with them, sauce. 
Cream Pancakes 

To one pint of cream add six well 
beaten eggs, a pinch of salt and a little 
grated nutmeg, half a pound of melted 
butter, and enough sifted flour to 
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thicken as for an ordinary batter. Fry 
and serve with plenty of fine sugar. 
Scotch Pancakes 

Sift one cup of flour into a basin, add 
a pinch of salt, one teaspoon of baking 
powder, four well beaten eggs, one pint 
of milk and two tablespoons of melted 
butter. Fry, and when ready spread 
with orange marmalade, roll up, place 
on a napkin, sift sugar over them and 
serve with slices of lemon. 


Cinnamon Pancakes 

Sift two cups of flour into a basin, 
add a pinch of salt, three well beaten 
eggs, and one pint of sweet milk. If the 
batter is too thick to run easily, add a 
little more milk to make it of the con- 
sistency of thick cream. Fry, sprinkle 
with cinnamon, roll up, place on a nap- 
kin and sprinkle liberally with sugar be- 
fore serving. 


Pancake Pudding 

Sift three-fourths cup of flour into a 
basin, add half a teaspoon of salt, two 
well beaten eggs, half a pint of milk, 
and one tablespoon of melted butter. 
Melt two tablespoons of butter in a small 
frying pan; when very hot pour in the 
mixture, and keep moving the pan till it 
has set on the under side. Turn it 
quickly with a broad knife or turner, 
cook one minute over the fire, then put 
the pan into a hot oven for ten min- 
utes. It will puff up. Put a spoonful 
of preserve in the center, roll up and 
serve on a hot dish. : 


A Bachelor Cook 
By Amy L., Phillips 
[From The Epicure] 

Deviling is a particular form of cook- 
ery that was doubtless devised by some 
inventive bachelor; at any rate, “devils” 
are beloved by bon vivants the world 
over. Kidneys and chops are especially 
adapted to deviling, but anything in the 
canned meat and sausage line is im- 
proved by the sauce, while rare slices of 
roast beef and mutton and all sorts of 
game are tempting as well. 

Admiral Ross of the British navy 
handed down to posterity a recipe for 
“Indian devil mixture” that is not to 
be ignored. This is it: Four table- 
spoons of cold gravy, one of chutney 
paste, one of ketchup, one of vinegar, 
two teaspoons of made mustard, two of 


salt and two of butter. Mix these all 4 


thoroughly in a soup plate, then heat in 
the chafer. 

Deviled lobster requires a different 
treatment. For this, a dash of curry 
powder is stirred into a paste with some 
dry mustard, salt, black pepper and 
olive oil. Spread over the pieces of lob- 
ster, then lay them in a dish in an ounce 
of melted butter; cook ten minutes if 
fresh; and no epicure ever wants canned 
lobster. 

Speaking warmly, deviled eggs are not 
half bad and deserve to be better known. 
Put a large spoonful of butter in the 
blazer and stir into it half a teaspoon of 
dry mustard, two tablespoons of tomato 
sauce, one of mushroom, and one of 
Worcestershire sauce. When hot, put in 
four hard cooked eggs, nicely quartered, 
salted and peppered. When heating, 
make some toast, spread with butter and 
anchovy paste, serve the eggs on this, 
and see if it isn’t “just the mustard.” 

How would kidneys and mushrooms 
go for a little snack after the play? 
Have ready six lambs’ kidneys, halved 
and skinned. Half a can of French but- 
ton mushrooms will also be needed. Put 
a tablespoon of butter into the blazer 
and brown a minced onion in it; then 
stir in a tablespoon of flour and add half 
a can of bouillon, stirring carefully, and 
not forgetting to add a bay leaf. Next 
goes in a spoonful of kitchen bouquet 
to give it that brown richness, some salt 
and cayenne, and a bit of chili pepper. 
Throw in the kidneys and mushrooms, 
and when they have heated thoroughly 
and the edges of the kidneys are deli- 
ciously curled—eat 
Crabs a la Creole 

Melt in the hot water pan a large 
spoonful of butter and cook in it for five 
minutes a small onion and a small sweet 
Spanish pepper, minced fine. Stir while 
frying, and add half a pint of strained 
tomato juice, a gill of chicken broth or 
eanned chicken bouillon, some celery salt 
and four soft shelled crabs nicely 
cleaned and cut in halves. Simmer 
seven minutes—no longer—and serve on 


delicately browned toast. 
Boston Clams 

Cut in dice three or four slices of fat 
salt pork and fry crisp in the chafer. 
Add some soft clams, freed from the 
tough part, salt and pepper to taste, and 
sauté them in the pork fat, serving on 
slices of hot Boston brown bread. 
Sardines a l’Indienne 


This is how a mookerjee of Calcutta 
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serves them to his English friends. Into 
the chafer put a pat of butter and stir 
in the yolks of four beaten eggs, salt 
and cayenne to taste, and a teaspoon of 
chutney. When it forms a smooth paste, 
mash with it some trimmed sardines 
from which the oil has-been wiped, dip 
in egg and bread crumbs, and after 
sautéing in hot butter, dish up on thin 
strips of toast. 


How to Cook Mushrooms 


By Maude Shute Frye 


Never use a mushroom which is old, 
black or wilted underneath, as they are 
apt to be full of worms. The gills, how- 
ever, need not be pink to be perfectly 
good and fresh. If in doubt, break the 
mushroom and if it is porous between 
the outer skin and the gills, throw away 
at once. 

I find the whole secret in cooking 
mushrooms lies in the amount of but- 
ter used. Be lavish of butter, season- 
ing with salt and pepper to taste. 

To broil the largest flat kind, first cook 
the smooth outside, then slightly toast 
the inside. While still hot season with 
salt, pepper and a generous allowance of 
butter. 


Mushroom Sauté 

Melt two-thirds cup of butter, add one- 
half pound of mushrooms and cook 
briskly until tender. Serve on toast. 
The surplus butter with the water from 
the mushrooms should furnish a deli- 
cious gravy. 
Mushrooms with Tomato and Onion 


Melt two-thirds cup of butter and 
brown one-half a medium sized onion in 
it, remove the onion and add one-half 
pound of mushrooms, dusted with two 
tablespoons of flour. Cover with a small 
tomato sliced very thin, or a half cup 
of canned tomato may be used. Add two- 
thirds cup of water and simmer, stirring 
gently so as not to break the mushrooms. 
Serve when the tomatoes have disappeared 
in gravy and the mushrooms are tender. 
Cream of Mushroom Soup 

Cut one and one-half cups of mush- 
rooms in fine pieces. Cook in two table- 
spoons of melted butter until tender, but 
not brown; remove mushrooms and 
brown one tablespoon of flour in the but- 
ter. Meanwhile cook a fresh lot, one 
and one-half cups, of diced mushrooms 
in one pint of milk and one-half pint of 
cream. Cook in a double boiler until 
the cream has a mushroom flavor, then 
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remove mushrooms and add the hot milk 

to the cooked flour, mixing the two grad- 

ually. Return to the double boiler, add 

all the mushrooms and cook until of 

—_ consistency, then strain and serve 
ot. 


Mushrooms with Steak 


Dice one-fourth pound of mushrooms 
and cook in one-half cup of butter until 
tender, remove mushrooms and brown 
two small slices of onion in the butter, 
remove onion and add one tablespoon of 
lemon juice. Cook two tablespoons of, 
flour in the butter until smooth and free 
ef lumps. Add two cups of hot beef 
stock gradually and stir until smooth, 
then add the cooked mushrooms with 
one-fourth pound additional of fresh un- 
cooked ones. Simmer until the mush- 
rooms are tender and serve with a steak. 


For a Hot Supper 


By K. G. D. 


To your southern housewives hot 
dishes for cold nights especially appeal; 
since our colored servants all go home 
after the 2 o’clock dinner and the evening 
meal is a cold one, with the addition of 


one hot dish prepared by the housewife 
herself, any new, palatable and easily 
gotten up dishes are most acceptable. 
Those most favored by my own house- 
hold are: 


Charleston Egg Toast 

Narrow strips of previously toasted 
bread are laid in a shallow pudding pan; 
next a layer of sliced whites of hard 
cooked eggs, then the toast; lastly, the 
yellows of the eggs riced through a 
potato ricer. Over all is poured a rich, 
highly seasoned cream sauce and the pan 
placed in a hot oven to brown. 
Cereal Batter Bread 

Cold hominy and rice are mashed to- 
gether, one cup of hominy and one cup 
of rice, with three well beaten eggs, one 
cup of milk and salt and pepper to taste. 
When baked to a pudding consistency it 
is served with generous slices of butter. 


Prune Biscuit Cups 

Cold biscuits, either of the baking 
powder or buttermilk and soda variety, 
are scooped out and form little cups, 
which are buttered and lightly toasted. 
One pound of prunes is soaked over night 
and well cooked with one-half cup of 
brown sugar, one tablespoon of molasses, 
ten cloves and one stick of cinnamon; 
the stones are removed, the mixture 
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mashed with a fork, piled in cups and 
garnished with dabs of whipped cream. 

For the next night we have the re- 
moved centers of the biscuits crumbled, 
toasted and prepared as 


Gordon Puffs 


Mix two cups of the crumbs, one cup 
sweet milk, two eggs, two tablespoons of 
butter, one teaspoon sugar, one teaspoon 
of salt and two teaspoons of baking 
powder. Bake as gems in gem rings. 
Serve with cocoa. 

When a dish with meat value is de- 
sired we prepare 
Cheese Nuts 

Either almonds or English walnuts 
may be used; if the former, they should 
be blanched and slightly toasted. Place 
layers of chopped nuts in the pan, alter- 
nating with layers of grated cheese and 
grated bread crumbs, season with butter, 
salt and pepper, soften with boiling 
water, and bake twenty minutes. We 
find the boiling water melts the cheese 
more readily than milk, which we used 
formerly. This dish is delicious served 
with toasted crackers and hot coffee. 


Chicken by Proxy 
By J. W. 


Our dining room was lighted by rose 
shaded candles in glass candlesticks. At 
each cover was a name card inscribed 
with a limerick inspired by the vege- 
tarian cult. These started a smile which 
broadened into a shout of hearty laughter 
as a bird appeared on its platter, borne 
aloft by our disgusted colored maid. 

“Tt sho is a ’sgrace to any chick’n 
ya’d,” had been her sole comment as I 
called her to view the finished product. 
With hominy bones and plenty of stuf- 
fing, our masquerader furnished fun for 
the carver and a not untoothsome substi- 
tute for his barnyard brother. On the 
reverse side of the name card was let- 
tered the following menu: 


Cream of lettuce soup 
Lenten fowl with tomato sauce 
Sweet potatoes, southern style 
lery Olives 
Cheese soufflé 
Lettuce salad Breadsticks 
Small coffee 
I was no sculptor, every one knew; 
so I was forced to confess that I molded 
the bird on a real, “butcher” chicken, 
and in spite of darkey eyes rolling in 
protesting anguish, served the imitation 
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instead of the real chicken. If any host- 
ess wishes to duplicate our remarkable 
bird during the Lenten season, here are 
the definite directions: 

A Lenten Fowl 

Boil two cups of hominy grits and 
two teaspoons of salt in six cups of 
water. After thirty minutes of boiling 
cook slowly two hours in an uncovered 
double boiler. This mixture furnishes 
the outside framework of the bird. 
Cover a well cleaned fowl with a half- 
inch layer of the hot cereal. Pack it 
down tightly with a wooden spoon and 
set aside to cool. Do not attempt to 
get more than the general shape of the 
body, paying especial attention to the 
breast bone. 

For the stuffing of this masquerader 
mix the crumb of a whole loaf of bread 
with one cup of chopped nut meats. Sea- 
son highly with salt, sage, red pepper 
and any preferred table sauce, and 
moisten with milk, using about one cup. 
Finally add a well-beaten egg and one- 
fourth cup of melted butter or olive oil. 
On a well-buttered baking sheet, place 


an oblong layer one-half inch thick of . 


hominy. On this put the stuffing and 
mold roughly into the shape of a chicken. 
Next, carefully remove the jellied hom- 
iny which, with care, will hold its shape, 
and cover the stuffing with it. Finish 
by covering with hominy any broken 
places. Mold drum-sticks and wings of 
the hominy. Make both of these flat 
rather than round and they will be more 
realistic. 

Bake in a hot oven one hour, basting 
with melted butter. The oftener the 
basting is done, the browner will be the 
bird. The illustrations on Page 217 
show the fowl both before and after 
carving. 


Onion Hearts Cuarine Disn. They 
are especially suitable for the Sunday 
night supper. Use large Bermuda or 
Spanish onions, peel until the heart is 
reached. Use two hesris for each per- 
son to be served and reserve the outer 
layers for an onion soup. Soak the 
hearts for two or three hours in a bath 
of salted and sugared ice water. Drain 
them and boil one-half hour in salted 
water. Prepare a cream sauce by heat- 
ing one teaspoon of flour in a tablespoon 
of butter, add one cup of cream and 
when smooth and thickened, season and 
add the drained onion hearts. Serve very 
hot with a rechauffé of turkey. Linda 
Hull Larned. 
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Menus for February 


Plain, Wholesome, Appetizing Dishes for 
Every Day in the Month 
By Mildred Maddocks 


FRIDAY, FEB: 


Breakfast 
Oranges 
Broiled smoked salmon 
Baked potatoes 
Coffee 
Flour muffins 
Luncheon 
Oyster scones 
Creamed lima beans 
English tea cakes 
Cocoa 
Dinner 
Cream of lettuce soup 

fish with tomato 
sauce 
Potatoes 
Buttered beets 
Cheese salad 
Fruit shortcake 
Small coffee 


SATURDAY, FEB 2 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Browned fish hash 
Popovers Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cream of lima bean soup 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Monkey faces 
Tea 
Dinner 
Consomme soup with 


Broiled hamburg steak 
Mashed potatoes 

Creamed oyster plant 
Mock cherry pie 
Cheese wafers 
Small coffee 


SUNDAY, FEB 3 
Breakfast 
Stewed apricots 
Cereal with cream 
Breakfast relish 
Corn gems Coffee 
Dinner 
Bouillon with croutons 
Roast duck with dressing 
Baked potatoes 
Venison jelly 
Caulifiower, untingdon 


sauce 
Celery Olives 


Raspberry sherbet in 
lemon cups 
Wafers Small coffee 
Supper 
Waffles with maple 


syrup 
Cheese balls Coffee 


MONDAY, FEB 4 
Breakfast 


Oranges 
Hamburg steak with 
bacon 


co 
Baked potatoes 
Graham muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Macaroni with cheese 
Celery, apple and nut 
sala 


Yeast muffins Cocoa 


Cream of pea soup 
Broiled shoulder chops 
Mashed potato 
Brussels sprouts with 
utter 
Lettuce with dressing 
German prune pudding 
Wafers Small coffee 


TUESDAY, FEB 5 
Breakfast 


Baked bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Fishballs Coffee 
Griddlecakes with 
syrup 
Luncheon 


Lamb souffle 
Maple biscuit Cocoa 
Fruit 
Dinner 


Clear soup 
Duck stew with dump- 
lings 
French fried potatoes 
Celery and lettuce salad 
English lemon tarts 
Cheese Wafers 
Small coffee 


WEDNESDAY, FEB 6 
Breakfast 


Grape fruit 
Broiled liver 
Creamed potatoes 
Sally Lunns Coffee 


Luncheon 


German toast 
Succotash 
Celery salad 


Dinner 


Tomato sow 
Roast rib of beef 
Potatoes baked in gravy 
Fried parsnips 


Celery 
Date and Indian pudding 
Jafers 
Small coffee 


THURSDAY, FEB 7 
Breakfast 


Cereal with dates and 
cream 

Omelet with bacon 

Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 


Escalloped corn and 


beans 
Apple and celery salad 
inger snaps 
Tea 


Dinner 


Celery soup 
Veal cutlets with brown 
olive sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
Baked onions 
Apple tapioca pudding 
with whipped cream 
heese Wafers 
Small coffee 
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FRIDAY, FEB 8 


Breakfast 
Oranges 


Cereal wit 


cream 


Creamed codfish 
Baked potatoes 


Corn 


muffins 
Luncheon 


Clam chowder 
Waffles with syru 


Cheese 


Dinner 


Black bean soup 
Fried pan fish 


Potato puff 


Stewed tomatoes 


Celery 
Steamed fruit puddin 


Wafers 


SATURDAY, FEB 9 


Breakfast 
Stewed figs 


Cereal with cream 


Browned potatoes 
ls Coffee 


tripe 


Luncheon 


Baked beans 


Pickles 


Brown bread 


Celery 


Roast beef with brown 


lives 


Dinner 
Clear soup 


Tavy 


Bak potatoes 
Escalloped onions 


Apple 
M 


and celery salad 
aple shortcake 


mall coffee 


SUNDAY, FEB 10 


Breakfast 


i Grape fruit 
Fried eggs with bacon 


atmeal bread 
Coffee 
Dinner 


Mushroom soup 


Mutton chops en casser- 


Mashe 
Baked Hubbard squash 


d potatoes 


Tomato jelly salad 
Glorified rice pudding 


Fruit 


Baked bean sandwiches 


on 
Small coffee 


Supper 


Olives Cele 


Cocoa 


MONDAY, FEB 11 


Cereal with dates and 


Breakfast 


cream 
Baked beans 
Coffee 
Brown bread toast 


Luncheon 


Vegetarian rice 


Lettuce with dressi 
Rusk Tea 


Dinner 


Mashed potato 
Creamed parsnips 


Cream cheese and nut 
salad 
Fruit Bonbons 
Wafers Small coffee 


Coffee 


Small coffee 


bons 


TUESDAY, FEB 13 
Breakfast 
Tangerines 

Frizzled beef 
Browned potato cakes 
Shrove 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Cold sliced ham 
French fried potatoes 
Pineapple shortcake 
Dinner 
Onion soup browned 
Spanish steak 
Baked potatoes 
Brussels sprouts 


elery 
Apples baked in maple 
syru 
Cheese afers 
Small coffee 


WEDNESDAY, FEB 13 
Breakfast 
Baked dried peaches 
Cereal with cream 
Corn oysters 
Creamed potatoes 
gems Coffee 
Luncheon 
Salt cod with tomatoes 
Cold gems 
a 


Dinner 
Clam bouillon 
Halibut with lemon 
sauce 
Riced potatoes 
Apple fritters 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Indian rice puddin 
heese Waters 
coffee 


THURSDAY, FEB 14 
Breakfast 
Cereal with figs anJ 


cream 
Broiled baked ham 
Creamed potatoes 
Hominy muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Split pea soup 
salad 
Boiled raisin cake 
Tea 
Dinner 
Oven stew 
Beets with butter sauce 
Corn fritters 
Cold slaw 
Cottage pudding with 
chocolate sauce 
eese Small coffee 


FRIDAY, FEB 15 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
cream 
panish eggs 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Creamed halibut 
Potato balls Cocoa 
Banbury tarts 
Dinner 
Cream of celery soup 
Whitefish baked with 
cheese 
Baked potatoes 
Escalloped peas 
Celery 
fritters 
ly surprise 
Smail coffee 


Dinner 
Cc 
ea 
“4 B 
P 
= Om 
Cocoa 
F 
Cc 
| 
Sponge + & 
— 
ie Cream of pea soup 
; Baked ham 
+ 


SATURDAY, FEB 16 
Breakfast 


Oranges 
Hominy fried with bacon 
Rolls Coffee 


Luncheon 


Oven stew reheated 
Cookies Tea 
Dinner 
Clear sow 
Meat loa 
Stuffed potatoes 
Turnips with butter 
sauce 

Fried parsnips — 
Lettuce with dressing 
Custard pie 
Small coffee 


SUNDAY, FEB 17 
Breakfast 


Grape fruit 
Sausage and apples 
Baked potatoes 
Popovers Co 
Dinner 


Lettuce soup 
Roast loin of veal 
Potatoes baked in gravy 
Spinach with butter 
sauce 
String bean salad 
Fig and banana mousse 
heese Wafers 
Small coffee 
Supper 
Creamed oysters 
Celery sandwiches 
Cakes Cocoa 


MONDAY, FEB 18 
Breakfast 


Stewed prunes. 
Cereal with fruit 
Fried kidneys 
Creamed potatoes 
Rye gems Coffee 
Luncheon 
Meat loaf 
Escalloped corn 
Oatmeal macaroons 
Dinner 
Bouillon 


Chocolate 
Small co 


TUESDAY, FEB 19 
Breakfast 


Baked bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Eggs with 
am 


Escalloped and 


Cream of beet soup 
Boiled corned beef 
Cabbage 
Creamed turnips 
Baked onions 

Potatoes 
Baked an 
ee 
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WEDNESDAY, FEB 20 Baked caramel custard Luncheon 


Breakfast 
Stewed apricots 
Cereal with cream 
Tripe fried in batter 
Rice muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Browned vegetable hash 
Waffies with 
eese balls ‘ea 
Dinner 
Bean and celery soup 
Chicken dumplings with 
bechamel sauce 
Baked squash 
Mashed potato 
Olives 


Small coffee 


THURSDAY, FEB 21 
Breakfast 
Cereal with bananas and 
cream 
Calf’s liver and bacon 
Browned potatoes 
Graham gems Coffee 
Luncheon 
Black bean and tomato 


soup 
Cheese puffs 
Stewed fruit 
Cold gems 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Roast rib of beef 
Potatoes baked in gravy 
Carrots au jus 
Spinach with butter 
sau 
Pineapple 
crea’ 
Cheese Wafers 
Small coffee 


FRIDAY, FEB 22 
Breakfast 


Baked apple sauce 
Cereal with cream 
Fishballs 
Rye pancakes Coffee 
Luncheon 
Hulled corn and milk 
Fruit shortcake 
Cocoa 
Dinner 
Clam chowder 
Egg salad with mayon- 
naise 
Breadsticks 
Walnut jelly with custard 


sauce 
Cake Small coffee 


SATURDAY, FEB 23 


Breakfast 
Cereal with cream 
Pork chops 
Fried apples 
Corn muffins 
Luncheon 
Baked beans 
Brown bread 
Catsup 
Celery Olives 
Fruit 
Dinner 
Celery soup 
Beef reheated en casserole 
Browned 
Creamed parsnips 


ce 
Bavarian 
m 


Cakes 


Rolls Coffee 


with whipped cream Cheese puddin 


eese Wafers Tomato jell 
Small coffee Breadsticks 


SUNDAY, FEB 
Breakfast Cream of corn soup 
Grape fruit Broiled beefsteak 
Baked beans Baked potatoes 
Catsup Steamed squash 
Brown bread toast , Celery | 
Coffee Rice pudding 
e Dinner Small coffee 
ream of sou 
Baked sparerib) WEDNESDAY, FEB 27 
Browned potatoes Breakfast 
Baked corn Oranges 
Let Apple Omelet with bacon 
wit Lyonnaise potatoes 
Crackers bread Coffee 
Small coffee 
icken stew 
rabbit oa 
Mustard sandwiches Dinner 


Onion soup, browned 
MONDAY, FEB 25 Veal cutlets with tomato 
° sauce 
Breakfast Mashed potato 
Spinach with butter sauce 
Lettuce with dressing 
Grape surprise 
eese Wafers 
Small coffee 


Tangerines 
Hamburg steak with 


con 
Baked potatoes 


Luncheon THURSDAY, FEB 28 
bean soup Breakfast 
ulled bread Canned peaches 
Banana salad Cereal with cream 
Dinner Broiled ham 
Bouillon Graham_ gems 


Fowl en casserole with Coffee 


Luncheon 
ashed potato hi i 
Escalloped onions “spinach 


Chocolate pie Date buns Tea 
Small coffee Dinner 


TUESDAY, FEB23 Boil b soup h 
ile tongue wit 
Breakfast 
Baked apricots Potatoes Corn souffl 
Cereal with cream Celery and apple salad 
Minced chicken Cranberry pudding 
Coffee Small coffee 


A Fruit accompaniment was served 
at a recent luncheon with the chops and 
peas. It was made in this way: one- 
half cup of strong vinegar was mixed 


with one cup of white sugar and one , 


teaspoon each of mace, cinnamon and 
cloves. This mixture was slowly heated 
and when it boiled six ripe bananas, cut 
in thirds, were added. It was then boiled 
five minutes, when the fruit was taken 
out and the syrup boiled until it was 
thick. The syrup was then poured over 
the bananas and left standing for two 
days, when it was ready for use. If one 
likes the flavor of bananas this makes 
an acceptable substitute for a fresh veg- 
etable in the winter time. 


Horse-rRanisuH is as effective as mustard 
in preserving cucumbers. 


Nuts 
Bonbons 
Roast chicken with 
dressing 
Mashed potato _ Celery 
Fried parsnips 
Cranberry sauce 
e 
ty 
Corn bread Coffee Bee i 
Luncheon 4 
Lettuce salad 
Caramel custard ' 
Dinner 
> 
ry 
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Fruit For Breakfast 


The custom of serving fruit with the 
morning cereal is a growing one and if 
eare be used, it is correct from the 
standpoint of dietetics. A combination 
which is not good is the common one of 
grape fruit or orange followed by cereal 
with milk. The acid curdles the milk 
in tough masses which the digestive 
fluids find difficulty in attacking. In- 
stead of this combination, which to some 
at least is absolutely harmful, plan a 
heartier breakfast dish and omit the 
cereal altogether. Choose that morn- 
ing for using the more expensive steak 
or chops. With the sub acid fruits no 
such care need be exercised. Many will 
ask if the frozen combinations of acid 
fruit and milk or cream are harmful: 
the saving clause in these is the fact that 
the curd is so finely divided by the 
churning as to mechanically aid in di- 
gestion. This does not mean that the 
result is ideal, but probably the least 
harmful method of using the combina- 
tion. To many the heaviness and dis- 
comfort following the morning meal 
will disappear with the discontinuance 
ef the milk and acid combination. 


Menu Recipes 

Maple Biscuits 

Make an ordinary baking powder bis- 
cuit dough and roll out very thin. 
Spread with shaved maple sugar and 
butter, using one-fourth as much but- 
ter as sugar. Roll up the dough and 
slice as one would cut a jelly roll for 
serving. Bake in a very hot oven and 
serve hot. M. M. 
Breakfast Relish 


Put one dozen very thin slices of lean 
breakfast bacon into the frying pan. 
Cook for a moment, then add one-half 
dozen tomatoes sliced. Fry and serve 
very hot. Canned tomatoes may be used, 
reserving the liquor for a soup or sauce. 
R. M. B. 

Lemon Hors d’Oeuvre 

Cut from the bottoms of good sized 
lemons slices to allow of their stand- 
ing on the plates. Cut a piece from each 
top, scoop out the inside and fill with 
chopped sardines and olives mixed with 
French dressing, to which a seasoning 
of chopped celery is added. Garnish 
with a spray of water cress around each 
lemon. C. B. P. 


Cream of Lima Bean Soup 


Soak two cups of dried lima beans in 
plenty of water over night. In the morn- 
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ing drain and add three quarts of cold 


water. Cook until soft, and rub through 
a sieve. Cook one small onion in four 
tablespoons of butter for five minutes, 
remove the onion, add three tablespoons 
of flour and stir the whole into the 
boiling soup. Add two cups of hot milk 
and season with salt, pepper and celery 
salt. W. 
A Garnish for Soups 

Make an ordinary pancake batter, us- 
ing one egg, one cup of milk, one-half 
teaspoon of salt and enough flour to 
make a thin batter. Chop fine a sprig 
of parsley and enough chives or leeks to 
make one tablespoon. Add these to the 
batter. Fry the pancakes, cut in strips, 
squares or fancy shapes, and boil these in 
a consommé just before serving. L. F. W. 
Whitefish Baked with Cheese 

Put whitefish dredged with a very lit- 
tle flour, salt and pepper under the flame 
of a gas stove or into a very hot oven. 
Baste with one-half cup of cream. When 
browned send to the table with thin 
slices of Roquefort cheese melting on the 
top. The cheese adds character to the 
fish. L. W. 
Hamburg Steak with Bacon 

To one pound of steak cut from the 
under round add one-half pound of 
bacon and put both through the meat 
chopper. Mix thoroughly, seasoning 
with pepper, and form into balls. Pan- 
broil these and serve. H. D. W. 
Roast Duck 

Brown two quarts of bread crumbs or 
put stale toast through the meat chop- 
per. Put the giblets, a small onion and 
five thick slices of bacon through the 
chopper. Moisten with one cup of cook- 
ing sherry, season with salt, paprika, 
chopped parsley and celery. Stuff the 
duck, cover and roast, basting with the 
fat drawn from the bird. L. W. 
Cauliflower with Huntingdon Sauce 

Cook one head of cauliflower broken 
into florets in boiling salted water until 
tender. Serve with Huntingdon sauce: 
mix one and one-half teaspoons of mus- 
tard, one and one-fourth teaspoons of 
salt, one teaspoon of powdered sugar 
and one-fourth teaspoon of paprika. 
Add the yolks of three eggs, slightly 
beaten, and one-fourth cup of olive oil. 
When thoroughly mixed add one-half cup 
of weak vinegar and a few drops of 
onion juice. Cook over hot water until 
thick. Remove from fire and add one- 
half tablespoon of curry powder, two 
tablespoons of melted butter and one- 
teaspoon of chopped parsley. M. U. 
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Date and Indian Pudding 

Scald one quart of milk, mix one 
tablespoon of cornstarch with three of 
corn meal, wet with a little cold milk 
and stir into the sealded milk. Cook ten 
minutes. Beat the yolks of four and the 
whites of two eggs together, add one- 
half cup of brown or maple sugar, one- 
half teaspoon of salt and one-half tea- 
spoon of cinnamon. Pour some of the 
hot’milk over this, then stir all together 
and add one tablespoon of butter and 
one cup of stoned dates, slightly floured. 
Beat two whites of eggs with two table- 
spoons of sugar, add three tablespoons of 
cream and stir gently into the pudding. 
Bake one hour in a slow oven. CO. L. C. 


Raspberry Sherbet in Jelly Cups 

Heat and strain one quart of canned 
raspberries. In an ice cream freezer 
put a pint of milk and freeze five min- 
utes, add the raspberries, strained and 
cooled. Freeze until stiff. Make a 
lemon jelly and mold in large deep muf- 
fin cups. When ready to serve the sher- 
bet, turn out the jelly molds, scoop out 
the centers and fill with sherbet. If pos- 
sible make the jelly cups the day before 
using. A. D. 


Boiled Raisin Cake 


Cover one and a half cups of raisins 
with boiling water and let them simmer 
twenty minutes. Cream three-quarters 
of a cup of sugar with a quarter of a 
cup of butter, add one and one-half cups 
of flour, half a cup of the raisin water 


and one egg beaten light but not sepa-. 


rated. One teaspoon of soda should be 
sifted with the flour. Season with one 
teaspoon each of nutmeg and cinnamon, 
add the raisins, well dredged with flour, 
and bake one-half hour. The raisins 
should be seeded before boiling them. 
This is an excellent cake, cheap, easily 
made and with a flavor slightly different 
from any other of its kind. Linda Hull 
Larned. 
English Lemon Tarts 

Remove the pulp from one lemon and 
grate the yellow rind. Add to this 
grated rind. and pulp one large cup of 
white sugar, three eggs, and two table- 
spoons of melted butter. Beat all well 
together. Line individual tart tins with 
a rich pie pastry, pinked about the edges, 
and fill with the mixture. Bake until 
the paste is done and. serve soon after 
making. ©. H. 


Mock Cherry Pie 
Mix thoroughly one cup of cranber- 


ries, cut in halves, one cup of’ raisins, 
washed and seeded, but not chopped, one 
cup of sugar, one tablespoon of flour 
and one-third cup of hot water, and set 
in a warm place while preparing the 
crust. Use ordinary pie crust, or puff 
paste, if preferred. Bake with two crusts. 
The amount given will make one large 
pie. G.S. 


German Prune Pudding 


Take one pound of best grade prunes 


and, after washing them well, cover with 
water and soak over night. In the morn- 
ing add a half cup of sugar, and put 
on stove and let simmer until tender, 
then slip out the stones and chop the 
prunes. Crack the stones, remove the 
kernels, pound to a paste and add to the 
prunes; this gives to the pudding a flavor 
of dates. Beat the whites of three eggs 
until stiff and stir lightly into the prune 
mixture, then place in a moderate oven 
and bake about twenty minutes. Serve 
with whipped cream. M. M. W. 


Tilustrated Dishes 

Lady Baltimore Cake 

Cream one-half a pound of butter and 
one pound of sugar. Add the beaten 
yolks of eight eggs, and one-half pint 
of milk: then add one pound of flour 
into which has been sifted four teaspoons 
of baking powder. Lastly add the beaten 
whites. Flavor with almond or vanilla 
extract, and bake in layers in a quick 
oven, 


Filling for Cake 


Boil three cups of powdered sugar and 
three-fourths cup of water until it spins 
a thread. Stir the boiling syrup into 
four whole eggs beaten together. Mix 
with two cups of chopped raisins and 
two cups of chopped blanched almonds. 
Flavor with vanilla and spread between 
the layers. Finally make a white frost- 
ing and spread over the whole cake. 
Half of this recipe makes a fair sized 
eake. See illustration on Page 217. 
EL B. P. 


Oysters in Aspic 


A cold entree, especially nice for a 
stag dinner, is made of aspic jelly with 
three fat oysters embedded in the center. 
Serve the little round molds on lettuce 
leaves and garnish with slices of lemon; 
serve with this, brown bread slices cut in 
the shape of shells. See illustration on 
Page 217. 
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Choosing a Refrigerator 


In a refrigerator, Mrs H. C., look first 
of all for a construction which will in- 
sure sanitary conditions and an econom- 
ical use of ice. A current of dry cold 
air is provided in all good refrigerators; 
the old-fashioned ice chest did not have 
this but depended for chilling on actual 
contact with the ice. A simplicity of 
eonstruction which allowed of thorough 
and frequent cleaning made the old chest 
with proper care an efficient method of 
cold storage. Test the new refrigerator 
by placing a lighted match or candle in 
the provision chamber. If there is pro- 
vision for a current of air the flame will 
flicker. Of course this test must be 
made with ice in the ice box. No refrig- 
erator will use ice economically whose 
top and doors do not shut tight. In ad- 
dition see that it is not placed in a 
draft or in the kitchen. 

Charcoal packing is seldom seen now; 
mineral wool or asbestos has taken its 
place. The value of air as a non-con- 
ductor is realized and nearly every ice 
box allows for a generous air space. 

For the linings, while zine is some- 
times found, galvanized iron is more 
often used in the cheaper grades and 
glass and porcelain in the more expen- 
sive refrigerators. There are on the 
market refrigerators built entirely of 
porcelain, nickel-bound. However, the 
wood exterior is no objection provided 
the refrigerator is kept where there is 
no danger of warping. The absence of 
paneling in the wood is a marked ad- 
vantage as it minimizes the collection of 
dust and moisture, but the cost is often 
prohibitive. 


The ideal refrigerator provides for the 
water being promptly carried off through 
a waste pipe; and there must be no pos- 
sibility of a leak into the provision 
chamber. Slate or metal racks are pref- 
erable to wooden ones, on account of the 
ease with which the latter develop 
molds. Above all choose an ice box whose 
ice chamber can be easily cleaned. 

The size of refrigerator required, is 
largely an individual matter. A small 
one well filled with ice and kept full is 
a more efficient cold storage than a larger 
refrigerator with the same amount of 
ice. A medium sized ice chamber is 
probably the best for the average family. 

Even with the best of construction, 
nine-tenths of the efficiency of the re- 
frigerator still depends on the care given 
it. Absolute cleanliness is essential. 
The most expensive refrigerator may be- 
come unsanitary if not properly taken 
eare of, while the cheaper grades will 
give good service if kept clean, clean, 


Ham that is to be broiled or fried 
should be soaked for a couple of hours 
in water to which molasses has been 
added—in the proportion of about a 
tablespoon of molasses to two parts of 
water. I cannot make this emphatic 
enough, for it makes the ham, which is 
usually hard and dry, tender and deli- 
cious. Mrs H. C. T. 


Wuen Buying a soup bone, I purchase 
five cents’ worth of liver. This gives a 
much richer stock, adding to the flavor, 
as well as the usefulness of each soup 
bone. F. M. B. 
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Small Cakes 


By Elizabeth Winfree 


We make a specialty of “drop 
eakes;” they are much more easily 
and quickly made than regular cook- 
ies and are more unique. If possible 
bake them in any of the fancy patty 
pans now to be found in the stores, 
or use plain sheets of tin, baking 
them in irregular shapes. 

Brownies 

Sift two cups of flour with two tea- 
spoons of baking powder, add two 
cups of sugar and one cup of grated 
chocolate, or  three- 


Lenten fowl after carving. See Page 211 


quarters of a cup of | 
cocoa. Mix well. 
Melt one-half cup of 
butter, add four eggs 
and four teaspoons of 
vanilla. Mix, add to \ 
the flour mixture, and 
mix all thoroughly. ; 
The dough must be 
very stiff; if neces- 
sary, add more flour. 
Roll in balls the size 
of a hickory nut and | 
drop on greased tins, ; 
Lenten fowl. See Page 211 
ie far apart so as not to touch. 
Rocks 
Cream one cup of sugar 
with two-thirds cup of butter, 
add one and a half cups of 
flour, two eggs, one pound 
each of chopped English wal- 
nuts and raisins, one teaspoon 
each of cinnamon and cloves, 
and one of soda dissolved in 
hot water. Drop by teaspoons 
on greased tins and_ bake. 
These keep as well as fruit 
cakes. The dough must be eo 
very stiff. Add one-half an ; 
English walnut meat to the 
Almond cream cake. See Page 215 top of each cake. 
Oysters in aspic 
See Page 215 
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Reciting to Music: 


CHUMANN’S se’ection of 
Manfred for musical recita- 
tion was ill-judged. The 
poem lacks dramatic and 
narrative value, the very 
qualities most needed in 
pieces selected for reciting 
to music, and to its comparative failure 
may be attributed the slow development 
of that very charming form of artistic 
entertainment. So recent is the stimu- 
lus given it by Richard Strauss’ set- 
ting of Tennyson’s Enoch Arden as a 
melodrame and its recitation by David 
Bispham, Mrs Amy Grant and others, 
that recitations given with musical ac- 
companiment are regarded as something 
entirely new, although Schumann made 
melodrames of Shelley’s The Fugitives 
and Hebel’s Fair Hedwig and Heather 
Boy, and Liszt did the 
same with  Biirger’s 
famous ballad, Lenore; 
and with two ballads 
by Lenau, The Mourn- 
ing Monk and The 
Three Gypsies. 

With the poems 
Schumann was far 
more successful than 
with Manfred. His 
music to  Shelley’s 
graphic lines is boldly 
descriptive of the rag- 
ing storm that serves 
the lovers as a cloak to 
their flight, and words 
and music together 
make a highly dramatic 
recitation. Fair Hed- 
wig is a narrative poem 
in quaint, archaic style 
and Schumarn’s musical setting of it is 
charming. These two works, so entirely 
different in style and sentiment, would 
add to the interest and variety of any 
recitation program. The setting which 
Liszt has given to Biirger’s ballad raises 


A Home Entertainment 
By Gustav Kobbé 


“ And add to the poet's rhythm the melody of your voice.” 


it to the dignity of a scena. The poem, 
the same that underlies Raff’s Lenore 
symphony, contains thirty-two stanzas 
and, 2s Liszt closely reproduces the weird 
and gruesome spirit of the original and 
leaves only a few of the stanzas to be 
spoken without accompaniment, it makes 
a melodrame of considerable length but 
highly varied in its descriptive e'ements. 
Lenore’s wild ride through the night 
with the ghost of her lover, who changes 
into a skeleton before her frightened 
gaze, is the c'imax of the accompani- 
ment, as it is of the poem, and the dead- 
ened hoof-beats of the phantom steed are 
imitated with startling realism. That 
this piece, a brilliant tour de force of 
descriptive music, should seem unduly 
neglected probably is owing to its dif- 
ficulty. For it would tax the ablest ac- 
companist. On the 
other hand a reciter 
who could secure some- 
one capable of thor- 
oughly entering into 
its spirit to play the 
accompaniment for 
him, could make this 
melodrame the star 
number on his pro- 
gram. 

I have been speaking 
of reciting to music as 
if it were a familiar 
form of entertainment 
to my readers, whereas 
its growing popularity 
is rather a recent phase 
of art development. 


David Bispham, who recites poems Although the term re- 
to musi 


c citing to music or reci- 
tation with musical 

accompaniment almost explains itself, it 
is well, nevertheless, to go into some 
further detail regarding its significance. 
In a general way it means that whereas 
when words are set to music they are, 
as a rule, intended to be sung, the per- 
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former recites instead of singing them. 

There are two kinds of musical recita- 
tion. The pieces I have mentioned, 
Strauss’ Enoch Arden and the Schu- 
mann and Liszt compositions, are genu- 
ine melodrames. There is no vocal mel- 
ody and the words could not be sung 
to these settings even if a vocalist wanted 
to sing them. The music forms a de- 
seriptive background to the poems, 
pauses at times to allow a line, a stanza 
or even several stanzas to be spoken 
without accompaniment, and while cer- 
tain passages in the poem fall together 
with certain passages in the music, there 
is not the same unalterable rhythmic re- 


lationship between words and music as 
there is in a song. There must be rap- 
prochemeni between reciter and player 
but more in a general way than in detail. 
It is only in the case of some of the 
strongly emphasized lines of a melodrame 
that the words are spoken absolutely in 
rhythm with the music. For the rest, 
reciter 2nd pianist can each carry 
through his part with considerable free- 
dom, so long as the general sympathetic 
relationship between them is maintained. 
It cheapens musical recitation of this 
kind to compare it with passages in plays 
im which the orchestra accompanies the 
dialog. 


Tableau for Edgar S. Kelley's arrangement of the statue scene from A 


inter’s Tale as a recitation to music by Beethoven 


— 
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Words by 
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Jennte Me 


Music adapted by GistarKobhe 
after 


day health and wealth have missed med 


= 


Kussedme! 


4 £ 


“Dying to slow music” is quite differ- 
ent from holding an audience enthralled 
with the double magic of poetry and 
musicianship, but the comparison is an 
aid in defining a melodrame. If one of 
the great composers had arranged some 
passage from Shakespeare for recitation 
to music, we probably would have had 
something ideal of its kind, but there is 
little even of incidental music to Shake- 
speare that is noteworthy save Mendels- 
sohn’s to A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


The American composer, Edgar S. Kel- 
ley, has, however, arranged the statue 
scene from A Winter’s Tale as a recita- 
tion to music by Beethoven, which sug- 
gests that often it may add to the effec- 
tiveness of musical recitations to illus- 
trate them with tableaux or with lantern 
slides, at the same time adding to the 
interest and pleasure of “getting them 
up. 

Besides. the genuine melodrame in 
which the accompaniment forms a musi- 
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cal background, there is a growing cus- 
tom to recite out and out songs, inflect- 
ing the spoken voice as nearly as possi- 
ble as would be demanded by the rhythm 
and cadence of the vocal melody if it 
were sung. This cannot be done with all 
songs. In order that the musical inter- 
est may be sustained, a song selected for 
recitation should be of the kind in which 
the melody given to the voice also runs 
through the accompaniment or in which 
the accompaniment is in itself interest- 
ing. Often, too, it is not difficult to com- 


bine the melody and accompaniment on 
the pianoforte and, when this can be 
done, it is possible, as a rule, to make 
an effective musical recitation of the 
song. What I have said in this para- 
graph is especially applicable if the song 
telis a story, works up to a strong climax, 
or is unusually chic and clever. 

This subject of reciting to music 
should be of special interest not only to 
publie reciters who by adding musical 
recitations to their programs can give 
them unusual variety, but also to ama- 


One of several lantern slides for a musical recitation of Maud Muller 
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teurs who, while able to play the piano- 
forte, do not sing. To them the art of 
reciting to music will open up a new 
and hitherto inaccessible repertoire, and 
all the more so if they can get some 
clever friend to join with them and do 
the reciting. For, while it is perfectly 
possible with practice for one and the 
same person to play and recite at the 
same time, it is easier, more pleasant to 
rehearse and usually more effective, if 
one person recites and another plays the 
accompaniment. When one and the 
same person attempts both to recite and 
play he will, at first, find it difficult to 
overcome a tendency to lapse his speak- 
ing voice into the vocal melody, to for- 
get that he is reciting and begin hum- 
ming the words instead of giving them 
as a recitation to music. This tendency 
ean be overcome without great difficulty, 
in fact, after comparatively few trials. 
Nevertheless, my experience has been 
that the spoken words can be delivered 
with greater freedom of expression when 
two people take part in a musical recita- 
tion. Even singers sometimes depart 
from the routine of a song recital and 
recite to music. 

Among the distinguished vocalists who 
have given their names and authority 
to this art form is Ffrangeon Davies, 
who ealls his recitations to music “can- 
tillations.” Famous as a singer, he is, 
notwithstanding, an enthusiast on the 
subject of cantillation and an ardent 
advocate of it as an adjunct of vocal 
art, has encouraged composers to write 
musie for recitation, and not infre- 
quently devotes half or even an entire 
program to it. The same is true of 
David Bispham. 

There is another fascinating aspect of 
the art of cantillation. An intelligent 
amateur constantly can arrange new rec- 
itations. Suppose that he admires a 
poem, thinks it would be effective if re- 
cited to music, but finds that it never 
has been set either as a song or as a 
melodrame. He need not despair. If he 
will think over the pianoforte pieces he 
is familiar with or run over some new 
compositions, it will not be long before 
he hits on something that will lend itself 
perfectly either as a descriptive musical 
background to the poem or as a setting 
for a more precise rhythmical recitation 
of it. 

Some years ago while reading over 
Owen Meredith’s Aux Italiens, I was 
struck with the feasibility of using the 
Miserere from Il Trovatore as a musi- 
eally descriptive background for its reci- 
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tation. The idea was suggested by the 
two stanzas: 


“Of all the operas that Verdi wrote, 
The best, to my taste, is the Trova- 
tore; 
And Mario can soothe, with a tenor note, 
The souls in purgatory. 


“The moon on the tower slept soft as 
snow; 
And who was not thrilled in the 
strangest way, 
As we heard him sing while the gas 
burned low, 
‘Non ti scordar di me!’ ” 


It is easy to play the vocal score of 
the Miserere (the scene to which the 
poem refers) on the pianoforte. I asked 
a woman of my acquaintance, who was 
a capital amateur reciter, to learn the 
poem and, when she had memorized it, 
we went over it together. I let her re- 
cite it entirely in her own way, I filling 
in the background with the music, only 
being careful so to time the accompani- 
ment that twice, when Meredith quotes 
the line Non ti scordar di me from the 
opera, it fell in with the corresponding 
passage from the score. After one or 
two trials we successfully gave it as a 
recitation to music at an amateur en- 
tertainment. Since then I have heard 
it done in two different ways—recited 
by a man who, having a tenor voice, 
sang Non ti scordar di me, and on an- 
other occasion with a violin solo behind 
the scenes playing the tenor air. I men- 
tion these versions to show how much 
variety can be given to arrangements 
of this kind. 

Recently I was asked by a professional 
reciter, who makes a specialty of recit- 
ing to music, if I could not arrange 
Leigh Hunt’s clever lines Jennie Kissed 
Me—‘“it would make a clever little piece 
for an encore.” As the effect of the 
poem is dependent upon its chicness, it 
obviously required a rhythmical adapta- 
tion. I happened to have gotten in some 
new pieces of music to look over, and 
glancing through the lot, ITfound a ma- 
zurka that, with a slight change, would 
fit the lines ecapitally. I adapted the 
words to the melody and here reproduce 
the result, as it illustrates how readily 
one can arrange a musical recitation like 
this himself. Two clever amateurs easily 
could get together and, between them- 
selves, select the poems and the music 
for an entire program which, in a way, 
would be their creation, so that they 
would be originating as well as interpret- 
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ing. There is great charm in this kind 
of artistic co-operation. If, however, it 
seems preferable for any reason to se- 
cure poems already arranged for musical 
recitation, melodrames have been pub- 
lished in considerable number and vari- 
ety and the songs are legion. 

Among the melodrames there are, be- 
sides those I already have mentioned, 
Grieg’s fine setting of Bjérnson’s poem, 
Bergliot, which in England often is re- 
cited with orchestra, but which can be 
had in pianoforte arrangement, an en- 
tire oratorio; The Dream of Jubal, by 
A. C. Mackenzie, which introduces solo 
singers and chorus, but is almost wholly 
for recitation with music; a selection 
from Racine’s Phédre with music by 
Massenet; settings of German poems 
(which can be had in translation) by 
Max Schillings, a contemporary German 
composer of high rank; descriptive and 
interesting music composed by R. G. 
Cole for the recitation of Hiawatha’s 
Wooing from Longfellow’s poem; and a 
whole series of famous poems like Poe’s 
Raven, Adelaide Proctor’s Story of the 
Faithful Soul and Scott’s Young Loch- 
invar, for which Stanley Hawley has 
supplied music at the suggestion of 
Ffrangeon Davies. 

Really notable achievements both as 
compositions and as musical backgrounds 
to recitations are settings made for Mrs 
Amy Grant by a young American com- 
poser, Franklin Harris, to Walt Whit- 
man’s O Captain, My Captain, Mystic 
Trumpeter, Warble Me Now For Joy 
of Lilac Time, and Tears. Another of 
the younger American composers, Har- 
vey Worthington Loomis, has made an 
effective cantillation of Longfellow’s 
Sandalphon. I have seen this done with 
a series of beautifully colored lantern 
slides showing flowers into which the 
prayers of mortals have been changed, 
blossoming in the hands of the angel 
who stands at the gate of heaven. 

Tableaux, as in the case of the statue 
scene from A Winter’s Tale, readily sug- 
gest themselves as backgrounds for mu- 
sical recitation. In the case of the scene 
from A Winter’s Tale, for example, they 
could be modeled on the photographs 
of Miss Viola Allen’s production of the 
play. Lantern slides, even if less elabo- 
rate than those for Sandalphon, can be 
made interesting features of such enter- 
tainments. Here again co-operation adds 
to the pleasure of getting up these af- 
fairs. If an amateur reciter and an 
amateur pianist make up a musical re- 
cital program between them, why 
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shouldn’t they take an amateur photog- 
rapher into their counsels and have him 
make lantern slides for one or more 
of the program numbers‘ Last summer 
I myself made some lantern slides for a 
musical recitation of Maud Muller, and 
they turned out very well, although as 
a photographer I am not above the ay- 
erage amateur. 

I also made another experiment that 
proved highly effective. I arranged a 
recitation of Richard Strauss’ Enoch 
Arden, and as the summer place where 
it was to be given was on the shore of a 
lake, I decided to have the performance 
outdoors and utilize the lake for a 
scenic setting. The piano was placed in 
a boathouse just beyond the willow 
shewn in the right foreground of tne 
photographs which were made of the 
affair, a boat was hauled up on shore, a 
net and oars were utilized for decorative 
details, and, standing under the willows, 
or, during a portion of the recitation, 
picturesquely posed in a seated attitude, 
on the gunwale of the boat, a young 
amateur delivered Tennyson’s lines to 
the accompaniment of Strauss’ music. 

When it comes to making selections 
for recitation from songs the number is 
so great that it is a genuine case of 
embarras de richesse. Bear in mind that 
the song should tell a story, have a strik- 
ing climax, or be unusually chic and 
clever. In the case of great song com- 
posers like Schubert and Schumann, it is 
possible to obtain pianoforte arrange- 
ments of their best known songs, so that 
the question of richness in the accom- 
paniment need not be considered. If a 


“ reciter wishes to give the Erlking, his 


accompanist had better play the full 
pianoforte arrangement of the song in- 
stead of the original accompaniment. 
There is immense latitude in the choice 
of songs for recitation. It may range 
from songs of the great masters to hu- 
morous ditties like Stephen Adams’ The 
Quaker, or pathetic ones like Jules Jor- 
dan’s There Little Girl, Don’t Cry, and 
Nevin’s or D’Hardelot’s Little Boy 
Blue, all of which are, as a matter of 
fact, among the most popular numbers 
on ecantillation prog:ams. 

For myself, however, I always should 
advise reciters, especially amateurs in- 
terested in getting up home perform- 
ances, to treasure the charm of co-oper- 
ation and, while utilizing some of the 
melodrames and songs already published, 
to join with some musical friend in mak- 
ing their own selections to go with their 
favorite poems. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


from within and replaced by 

=e heavy lace motifs. In many 

of the white linen shirt 

waists and blouses linen col- 

ored motifs are seen. The 

price of the perforated pat- 

tern is 25 cents and the de- 

— sign may be stamped on any 

4 shirt waist cut from a plain 
pattern. 

Among the newest ideas 

‘ for pincushions is that of 

covering a plain round cush- 

ion with a heavy linen cover, 

hand embroidered in eyelet 

work, with a _ buttonhole 

scalloped edge. A top and 


No1S. Design for jumper waist embroidered in satin stitch bottom of the linen are 


New and Choice Embroidery 


By Ellen Stan 


In the embroidery design, No 1 S, we 
have an entirely new conception of the 
jumper waist, which without doubt will 
be the most popular of all styles for 
young gir's the coming season. It will 
ke seen that in planning the design the 
object was the to get the general affect 
pleasing, but to avoid a complicated de- 
sign that would require hours of steady 
work to finish. This one is made with a 
plain buttonhole scalloped edge and the 
design worked out in satin stitch. The 
perforated pattern for the embroidery is 
35 cents. 

The newest shirt waists show a com- 
bination of symmetrical figures 
either embroidered or filled in 
with heavy Russian lace motifs, 
and an unconventional design of 
flowers and leaves artistically 
combined. The design shown 
in No 2 §S for a shirt waist is 
so arranged that the symmetrical 
figure may be embroidered or the / 
edge of the diamond may be but- 


No 3S. Embroidered 
Pincushion cover 


Back and sleeve of jumper waist No 1 S 


made, the edges being ex- 
actly alike, but on the piece intended for 
the top the eyelet design (No 3 S) is 
worked. The cushion should be covered 
with a pretty color that will show 
through the eyelet work. Through the 
eyelets in the scallops should be laced 
a piece of baby ribbon to match in co!or 
the cushion. This will hold the two 
pieces firmly together over the cushion. 
Where the ribbon ends a little bow is 
tied. The perforated pattern for this 
design may be had for 15 cents. 
Sufficient powder for marking several 
of these perforated patterns may be had 
for 10 cents. Full directions for using 
it come in each envelope. 
Address Pattern Department, Goop 
Hovusekeepine, Springfield, Mass. Send 
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NEEDLEWORK 


postal note, money order or check; never 
send cash. Patterns must be ordered by 
number in every instance. 


A Floral Shirt Waist 


By Linda Hull Larned 


A shirt waist design that promises 
popularity is No 12 L. This is done in 
very fine French work on medium weight 
material and consists of fine flowers, 
long slender leaves and butterflies, all 
done in white if preferred, but if the 
gown or waist is for the young person’s 
wear the butterflies should appear in 
opalescent colors. The flowers are in 
French embroidery with an eyelet in the 
center of each to give them character. 
The leaves are worked with one-half 
solid and the other seeded with small 
French kncts. The dots are eyelets. A 
stamped pattern of No 12 L, to be traced 
or transferred, will be furnished at 60 
cents, perforation 85 cents. Address Pat- 


No 12 L. Embroidered shirt waist in French and 


eyelet embroidery 


No 2 S. Shirt waist design in a 
combination of embroidery and lace 


tern Department, Goop 
IlouseEKEEPING, Springfield, 


Mass. Send postal note, 
money order or check; never 
send cash. 


THERE was to be a wed- 
ding at the house and the 
maid of honor and _ two 
bridesmaids were to be en- 
tertained for several days. 
The guest chambers were 
small and lacking in clothes- 
press accommodation. ‘The 
hostess had the garret 
cleared, cleaned, whitewashed 
and painted and_ sheeting 
tacked on the floor. Across 
two-thirds of the room a new 
clothesline was stretched back 
and forth with a basket of 
new clothespins at hand. 
The big trunks were taken 
to the attic and the girls had 
a most satisfactory time un- 
packing at. once all their 
pretty gowns, and pinning 
them on the clothesline un- 
til needed. Even hats and 
ribbons were hung on the 
line. All annoyance of get- 
ting into trunks at inoppor- 
tune times was avoided, to 
say nothing of repeated fold- 
ings and mussing. C. R. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


**Miss Blank’’ at work on her pansy farm. Article 
on Page 236 


Who Would Travel? 


Could you have your choice, absolutely, 
for a vacation trip next summer, what 
direction, place or places would be se- 
lected? We should like to know our 
readers’ preferences in this matter, not 
necessarily with reference to actual 
plans but to hopes and possibilities. Our 
Recreation Bureau will then be better 
equipped to help people to a knowledge 
of expenses and itineraries, and the edi- 
tors will be prepared to print descriptions 
of regions in which many persons are 
particularly interested. We, therefore, 
in order to secure information, invite let- 
ters or postals setting forth our readers’ 
plans, hopes or even dreams of vacation 
journeyings. If some of these letters or 
postals prove to be of real help to us in 
planning for articles, ete, we will pay 
eash for them; in any event, the read- 
ers of the magazine will benefit by the 
material thus received. Some of the 
plans or wishes described may be answer- 
able with immediate information to the 
sender, in which case this will be fur- 
nished. Anyhow, write and tell us your 
vacation hopes. 


When Mother Came 


“What is the answer to that November 
puzzle in G H?’ the Puzzle Editor 
asked of the office boy, after the latter 
had brought basket loads of letters con- 
taining replies. 

“Oh, it’s the mince meat made by 
Heinz.” This last casually—but with 
a gleam of his eyes, for it was lunch 
time. 

We offered a cash prize of seven dol- 
lars and a half for the first correct an- 
swer. For the second, third, fourth and 
fifth prizes, merchandise to the amount 
of five dollars, three dollars, two dollars 
and one dollar respectively, to be selected 
from some advertiser in that issue. The 
awards have been made as follows: Mrs 
Charles L. Chamberlain, Michigan; Mrs 
W. F. Thatcher, Ohio; Mrs Harvey B. 
Twitmyer, Pa; Mrs F. M. Masker, New 
Jersey; Abigail Robinson, Wisconsin. ~ 

In the advertising section of this issue 
appears the interesting story, The Voice 
in the Night, also the conditions of en- 
tering our monthly contest. Do not for- 
get the importance of stating your ex- 
perience with the advertiser. 
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Evening gown for youn, 1, of white net 
and dresden vibbous wi yy of pink 
roses on a Quilling of pink 
satin at neck and sleeves. Pink satin girdle. 


f 
Shirt waist suit of smoke pra = a 
i: 


lace in same me. Smo 
buttons. AL 


Drawn by Blanche Letcher 
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Negligee of coral pink crepe de 
chine, with wide collar and long 
sleeves of heavy cream lace. 


Afternoon gown of navy blue silk 
voile over bright green taffeta. Trim- 
ming of narrow green braid and 
tucked taffeta in changeable blue and 
greeneffect. Gold buttons with blue 
and green enamel, Deep cream lace 
threaded with gold. 
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Evening gown of cream lace trimmed 
with lace ruffles and insertion dotted at 
intervals with tiny pink ribbon roses. 


Pale gray chiffon cloth gown 
trimmed with embroidered bands of 
cloth. Under bodice of white lace. 
Girdle and chemisette of gray silk. 
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Good Housekeeping 
Fashions 


A special service designed expressly for this magazine 


By Ellen Stan 


/ 


No 3,G. H. Velvet and cloth suit, 
for young girl, trimmed with shaped 
— Pattern 10 cents. See Page 


Nos land 2,G.H. Burnt ivory crepe de chine 
with liberty silk blouse. Patterns 10 cents each. 
See page 233. 
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No4,G. H. Embroidered morning jacket 
of salmon pink challis, trimmed with silk 
beading and wash ribbon to match. Pat- 
tern 10 cents. See Page 233. 


No5,G. H. Brown chiffon velvet, trimmed 
with buttons and “ee velvet straps. Blouse 
of soft ecru silk. Pattern 10 cents.. See 
Page 233 
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No6, G. H. Baby’s layette, including lon 
diess, wrapper, underslip, petticoat, cape, coa 
and cap. ttern 10 cents. See Page 233. 
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Our Special Patterns 


Designed for Good Housekeeping Readers 
Exclusively. 


By Ellen Stan 
[Drawings on Pages 230, 231, 232.] 


The afternoon gown shown on Page 
230 was made of burnt ivory crepe de 
chine, the jumper embroidered in satin 
stitch in two shades of burnt ivory, and 
worn over a liberty silk blouse of the 
same color. The long, straight panel in 
the front of the skirt gives length and 
grace to the figure, and the three tucks 
give a chic French touch much to be 
admired. This style is especially adapted 
to soft, clinging materials. The blouse 
and jumper come in one pattern, No 1 
G H, in six sizes, from 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. The skirt, No 2 G H, 
comes in sizes from 22 to 32 inches waist, 
or 3914 to 54% inches hip. Price of 
each pattern, 10 cents. 

The blouse coat with the peplum is 
always good style for young girls. The 
costume shown on Page 230 gives unusual 
opportunity for the combination of cloth 
and velvet according to the maker’s taste. 
In making the shaped bands for trim- 
ming, cut them first from crinoline, baste 
the crinoline on the wrong side of the 
material and cut the material. On the 
shaped edge of the crinoline cut off three- 
eighths of an inch so as to be able to 
turn back the material and baste it to 
the crinoline. The straight edge is sewn 
to the coat and skirt as a facing would 


be, and the band turned up on the right: 


side as a finish. The pattern, No 3G H, 
is cut in three sizes, for girls 13, 15, and 
17 years of age. Price 10 cents. 

The morning jacket on Page 231 is 
extremely simple, but attractive with its 
shaped shoulder caps and little peplum. 
The material used in the original model 
was a salmon pink challis embroidered 
in self color. At the neck, sleeves and 
waist was used silk beading one inch 
wide to match in color the challis, and 
through this, pink wash ribbon was run. 
The marking for the embroidery was 
done at home, using a half dollar to mark 
the scallops. The tucks give a pretty 
fullness over the bust. If a facing is 
used instead of the embroidered edge it 
may be feather stitched along the line 
of the stitching, or the stitching may be 
left as a trimming, and in place of the 
beading, stitched bands of the material 
may be used. The pattern, No 4 GH, is 
cut in six sizes from 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure, and arranged so that the 


neck may be filled in if preferred. Price 
10 cents. 

Brown chiffon velvet with a soft ecru 
silk blouse, and shaped velvet straps, fin- 
ished with stiff velvet ribbon bows is 
shown in pattern No 5 GH. The but- 
tons are flat and made of horn with a 
metal rim. In place of the ribbon bows 
a conventional design of hand embroid- 
ery could be used as a finish, No 5 GH, 
is cut in sizes from 22 to 32 inches waist 
measure, or in from 391% to 54% inches 
hip measure. Price 10 cents. 

The little layette shown on Page 232 
supplies a variety of useful pieces, 
planned for utility and comfort and so 
arranged that they may be slipped on 
the baby with little trouble. In addition, 
each piece is plain in design, simplifying 
the labor of making, beside affording an 
opportunity for the hand embroidery 
which is so much more popular for trim- 
ming than the machine laces and em- 
broideries formerly used. The illustra- 
tion offers a number of suggestions for 
trimming and finishing, though these 
may be followed or not as fancy dic- 
tates. The layette is cut in one size, 
intended for babies of all ages up to six 
months. Price of pattern, No 6 G H, 
10 cents. 


Cash for Your Opinion 


What think you of our fashion and 
pattern service this month, in general 
and in detail? Which pattern or design 
seems to you to combine the most good 
style with practical value? What has 
been your experience, if any, with the 
Goop HovusekeePinc designs and pat- 
terns? Have you known garments to 
be made from them? What improve- 
ment or change would you like to see 
in the conduct of these fashion and pat- 
tern pages? 

For the most helpful letter of any 
length, speaking the writer’s mind with 
complete freedom, will be awarded a cash 
prize of Seven Dollars. Fifteen dress 
patterns, to be chosen by the winners, 
will be divided among those writing the 
five letters next in order of value. Let- 
ters must be adressed to the Fashion 
Editor of Goop HovuseKkeepina, Spring- 
field, Mass, and must reach this office 
not later than March 1, 1907. 


Ruw the lace in the collars of white 
lingerie waists instead of sewing it over 
and over. Valenciennes lace is especially 
apt to crush and this keeps it from fall- 
ing over the collar. F. B. 
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A: Waist in Poplin 


No 68@01—The- old time 
poplin used. by our mothers 
some years ago has been re- 
placed by a more supple and, 
if possible, more beautiful. 
fabrie by- the same name. 
A waist of this material. is 


narrow tueks in front and 


yoke. The latter. may. be of 
tucked or embroidered silk 
and provide the-entire-adorn- 
ment for the waist. A plain 
cloth. or silk may serve as 
material with buttons-or vel- 


the medium: size 


develop the waist.. Sizes: 32 


to 42 inches bust measure: 


sketched, showing groups: of’ 
back: and a shallow round. 


vet ribbon as‘trimming. For: 
yards, of 
27-inch. goods are. needed to 


><> 


Paper patterns, 1o cents’each, postpaid. Where two: mumbers are- given with one costume-two 
patterns are required, at 10° cents,each: 
cash to the Pattern Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


Order always 


A Frock. in. Over-Blouse. Effect. 


Nos 6834-6835—A: very attrac- 


tive gown. has.the waist. composed. 
of an over-blouse with cap sleeves 
and matching the material of the 
skirt, and a guimpe-whieh extends: 
to the- waistline. A: soft: mull or 
chiffon 
guimpe, with a small round yoke 
of lace. The sleeves may~ be in 
full or elbow length, the latter be- 
ing finished with a natty little 
cuff of material like the yoke. 
The seven-gored skirt with an in- 
verted box plait at each seam, has 
a smooth-fitting upper part and.a 
graceful ripple at the lower edge. 
Buttons form a most. fetching 
adornment. For the medtum size 
84% yards of* 44inch’ material are 
needed. Sizesc 6834; 32, 34, 36; 38; 
40 and 42 inches bust’ measure; 
6835, 20 to 32 inches waist. 


cloth. serves for the 


by;number, stating; sizes wanted, and:send) 


_ A Charming House Gowri 


No. 6836—The house, 
gown shown is exceedingly 
trim and smart: looking with 
its fitted’ back and: high 
neck: The term: negligee- has. 
fallen into disrepute. with. 
many because of the untidy, 
appearance- of many articles’ 
ofi this class, but. the gowm 
shown. would. appear well. 
enough to wear upon any. 
informal occasion at home- 
front: is tucked to 


special adornment is impera- 
tive Here. Sizes: 32 to 42 
bust" measure: 
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No 4121 


A Pretty Blouse Jacket 


No 6805—The coat shown 
is exceedingly smart and gener- 
ally becoming. It may be closed 
in double breasted style or left 
open with revers rolling to the 
belt. The peplum is of excel- 
lent shape and ends nattily at 
either side of the front. The 
trimming straps extending over 
the shoulders may be omitted, 
while the sleeves may be in full 
or shorter length. The medium 
size calls for 2 yards of 54-inch 


PATTERNS 


A Graceful Gown for a Miss 


No 4121—The grace of a 
young girl should be accentu- 
ated and increased by her gown- 
ing. The waist and skirt illus- 
trated show tucks running 
around. For the short, plump 
girl this is not so becoming as 
for the tall, slender or growing 
maid who needs roundness of 
form and a generous flare at the 
hem. The fanciful yoke is novel 
and smart, being developed 
either in lace or silk and edged 
with a narrow fulled lace or 
plaited silk. The sleeves may 
be long to the wrist with a deep 
cuff as shown. The skirt is 
shirred at the top to regulate 
the fullness, but a few gathers 
may suffice if desired. For the 
medium size 6% yards of 44- 
inch material are needed. Sizes: 
14, 15, 16 and 17 years. 


A Sailor Blouse for the School 


No 4126 


Girl 


No 4126—Sailor blouses are 
always in style and always in 
demand by mothers everywhere. 
A pretty model for a dress of 
this kind which may be made 
at home without difficulty is 
shown. The blouse may 
closed in front or made without 
an opening and slipped on over 
the head. The skirt is a 
straight gathered one attached 
to an underbody which is faced 
in front for a shield. With col- 
lar, cuffs and shield of a ovn- 
trasting color, trimmed with a 


material. Sizes: 32 to 42 inches | narrow braid, the result is very 
bust measure. pleasing. The medium size 
calls for 3% yards of 44-inch 

material. Sizes: 6 to 14 years. 


Simplicity for Service 


No 4151—For this trig, little ap- 
Tron, a dainty result may be gained 
from the use of lawn or crossbarred 
muslin. The yoke band is all in 
one while the lower portion is gath- 
ered full to its lower edges. A fan- 
ciful bertha collar is provided in the 
pattern. For the medium size 
3% yards of 27-inch material are 
needed. Sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 
years. 


A Little Gown in Surplice Style 


No 4134—A practical school 
dress, shows the fronts crossed in 
surplice style. The skirt and waist 
are plaited. The V front and 
cuffs are of contrasting color. The 
frock closes in back and the skirt 
and waist are attached. Of mate- 

= rial 44 inches wide, 3% yards are 
sages necessary. Sizes: 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 
No 4151 and 12 years. 
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Miss Blank’s Pansy Farm 
By Claire Martha Coburn 
(See illustration, Page 226] 


“Any woman with any kind of inge- 
nuity and the right kind of soil can 
make pansies grow,” exclaimed a young 
college graduate, who for four years 
has been successfully managing a pansy 
farm, besides teaching school. As one 
glanced down the long rows of velvet 
faces of every imaginable hue and 
watched the young woman deftly un- 
earthing root after root and placing 
them with a happy art for arrangement 
in pansy baskets, one could easily under- 
stand why, in her own case, she spoke 
with conviction. 

It should be explained at once that 
this experiment of a woman’s pansy 
farm has proved a pecuniary success. 
Although pansy raising as a business 
has little novelty, yet the enter- 
prise immediately assumes a new aspeet 
in the hands of a woman, for it is pecu- 
liarly adapted to those feminine limita- 
tions which too often hinder a woman’s 
business ventures. The woman wage 
earner who has eagerly explored the 
highways and byways of industry has 
failed to discover that a pansy farm re- 
quires almost no capital, no special pre- 
vious training, very little rough work, 
a remarkably small expenditure of time 
considering the results—and an excel- 


lent crescendo of clear profit: And this: 
is omitting ‘amy estimate of the mere 


pleasure of delving among the posies. 
Miss Blank’s pansy farm was partly the 
natural outeome of circumstances, but 
largely the result of a love of garden- 
ing and a keenness to see the practical 
opportunity when it arose. Her own 
health, radiant good spirits and enthu- 
siasm over her work give the experiment 
an infectious charm which never comes 
from bald theorizing. Her home is on 


the outskirts of a large city in eastern: 


Massachusetts, situated on high land 
which is the drain: of still higher 
ground at the rear: of the house. For 
years, these cheery blossoms had grown 


im profusion about the family home- 
stead. 

. About four years ago, the thrifty idea 
developed in Miss Blank’s mind, that 
since they grew with such ease and. vigor 
near the house, it might be profitable 
and also enjoyable to raise them to sell 
to other people. Fortunately a half-acre 
strip of land was available and with a 
little careful reading and some intelli- 
gent inquiry among other pansy growers, 
she began to transform her theories into 
realities. Her own account of pansy 
growing, in its progression according to 
the calendar, is simple and convineing, 
yet definite enough for a guide to other 
women : 

“That first summer, I gathered seeds 
from the 176 plants which we had set 
out to beautify our lawns. Those few 
plants are the nucleus of all the thou- 
sands of roots which.we have today. I 
soon learned to know just when the seed. 
pods were ripe enough to pick. They 
must not be quite dry enough to pop or 
else they will seatter themselves prema- 
turely where you have no use for them. 
All during June and July, I gathered 
the seeds and then early in August, 
started in planting my first: crop in @ 
raised flat bed, finely worked. 

“By the first of September, the young 
plants were ready for transplanting into 
other prepared beds where they remained 
over the winter season and through the 
followimg spring time. For these second 
beds. in September, the ground was also 
finely worked, fertilized with cow ma- 
nure and slightly raised. The little new 
plants were set by line, a task which 
any woman may accomplish by stick- 
ing a roll of twine on a strip of wood 
into the ground and pulling taut at the 
farther end of the bed. Then into this 
freshly turned earth, the little new 
plants were tenderly transferred from 
six to eight inches apart, one soon 
learns the distance. 

“Sinee that: first fall, when I was just 
experimenting, I have found that from 
September till the next spring, the 
plants require’ almost no attention ex- 
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cept a little weeding. When the ground 
began to freeze, a warm blanket of hay 
and coarse straw was spread over them 
and they were snugly tucked in for the 
winter months. And then I waited with 
what patience I could muster till spring 
time. Except that we have increased 
the number of plants there has been lit- 
tle variation in our scheme of work 
since that first summer and fall. 

“Sometimes the lusty young roots will 
persist in blossoming in the fall but I 
literally nip this tendency in the bud, 
so as to save the strength of the plants 
for the following season. I remember 
one Thanksgiving, when the weather had 
been particularly mild, our garden was 
aglow with blossoms and we went out 
and actually picked quarts of pansies. 

“Just as the farmers are getting 
ready for their first planting and spring 
is beginning to hold up her head with 
the air of having definitely turned her 
back on winter, then and not till then, 
is the winter blanket removed. Often 
these hardy pioneers thrust their heads 
through the loosely strewn hay covering 
before it is really time to expose the 
blossoms to the vagaries of a New 
England spring. . 

“Till early in May, hoeing and weed- 
ing is all the attention they need and 
then the harvest season begins, the per- 
fectly matured blossoming plants are 
ready to be placed in baskets for sale. 
For several weeks it is difficult to keep 
pace with such rapid and joyous blos- 
soming, but the hight of the season eov- 
ers only about three weeks. Especially 
choice varieties, as they appear from 
time to time, I transplant to special 
seed beds which sihce that first year, I 
have learned to reserve for this purpose. 
After the plants are stowed away in the 
neat little baskets made by the Maine 
Indians and sent to market, the beds 
are utilized for something else, peas 
and corn very frequently. Then the 
eycle of the pansy year begins again 
and I watch for the ripened pods of 


“Many have the mistaken idea that 
pansies thrive best in a shady place. 
But in reality they want quantities of 
sunshine—and here lies the secret, quan- 
tities of water, too. A heavy loam soil 
is what they require and in proportion 
to the amount of sunshine, they need 
moisture. I have discovered that our 
soil here is almost ideal for pansy grow- 
ing. The ground is loamy and rich and 
retains the moisture well. As a mat- 
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ter of fact, except when I transplant 
them, I never water my plants from one 
season’s end to the next, but of course 
conditions vary somewhat in different 
localities.” 

The minimum of physical labor and 
the moderate amount of time required 
for Miss Blank’s experiment make a 
similar venture really feasible for the 
average woman, Nearly all the work in 
the pansy beds can be done in a com- 
fortable kneeling or sitting posture. A 
man’s strength is required for plowing 
and harrowing, but otherwise Miss 
Blank manages her half-acre plot with 
little assistance. The digging up of 
plants and the putting them in baskets 
is warm and tiresome from its continu- 
ousness, not from the amount of physical 
labor expended. During the hight of 
the season, for three or four weeks, she 
works every day in her beds from 4 to 
7 or 8 o’clock, but during seed gather- 
ing time she only spends about an hour 
a day culling the ripened pods. Weed- 
ing and hoeing take comparatively little 
time. To be sure, transplanting week 
is a very busy season while it lasts. 
But the sum total of time required 
throughout the year is moderate in the 
extreme and the heaviest labor of the 
year is after all not very heavy. More- 
over, the most concentrated labor on a 
pansy farm comes in late spring time 
when the gypsy spell is upon us and any 
excuse for keeping out in the sunshine 
among growing things is eagerly wel- 
comed. 

Another fact which is obviously sig- 
nificant is that pansies have very few 
lurking foes that destroy the plants. 
Heavy snows, in an unusually severe 
season, winterkill the plants, but under 
ordinary circumstances these gentle lit- 
tle flowers can endure a deal of cold. 

To the average woman the practical 
and esthetic rather than the scientific 
side of pansy growing appeals. To be 
sure, some sound knowledge of garden- 
ing could not come amiss, but the 
woman who uses her natural intelli- 
gence and good judgment, aided by ex- 
perience, can raise these flowers with 
almost no scientific knowledge of flori- 
culture. Miss Blank has scores of the 
choicest varieties at her pansy farm and 
is constantly adding rare new plants, 
but she has obtained such excellent re- 
sults in size and exquisite color with- 
out resorting to this highly interesting 
yet time absorbing field of experiment. 


But doubtless there are some women who . 
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would find a fascination in just this 
specialized side of pansy raising. 

From her half-acre strip last year, 
Miss Blank’s profits amounted to several 
hundred dollars, and had she chosen to 
take the time and energy to raise more 
plants she conld probably have sold 
four times as many because of the un- 
usual and far-reaching affection which 
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onus everyone has for these flowers. 
As has been indicated, her actual ex- 
penses were very slight and the cost of 
fertilizer and the expenditure for car- 
rying the pansies to market was more 
eovered by an economic scheme of 
planting crops of vegetables without ad- 
ditional fertilizer after the pansy roots 
had been removed. 


Feeding the Baby 


By J. R. S. 
[This article has the commendation of the highest medical anthority.} 


At a recent baby party I was struck 
by the sad lack of judgment displayed 
by various mothers in the care of their 
children. The first mother had with her 
a little girl of sixteen months, notice- 
ably tall and slender. I found that she 
was giving the child the juice of an en- 
tire orange every day with every other 

y half of a seraped raw apple, with- 
holding baked potatoes as too starchy 
and cream in any quantities as too fatty. 
Still she regretted the lack of plumpness 
in her baby. 

The second mother had a plump baby 
of nearly five months, who habitually 
cried with the colic. The child was fed 
on one of the patent foods, which are so 
inferior to properly modified fresh milk, 
but what was my surprise to see the 
mother produce a bottle filled with seven 
and a half ounces of food. The baby 
drank it all, too, then lifted up its voice 
and wept. No wonder! It reminds me 
of a tale of two little pigs which were 
given a huge pail of corn meal mush. 
They ate and ate until their stomachs 
were distended like small balloons and 
they actually could not walk, but stood 
still and squeaked and squealed with 


pain. 

The third baby was a boy of thirteen 
months, a child of tremendous frame 
and seemingly great flesh. He was a 
month older than my baby, three inches 
taller and looked very much heavier, but 
I was amazed to find that he actually 
weighed little more than mine. His color 
was ghastly. He had been thriving 
nicely on modified milk and was sup- 
posed to continue to do so. With his 
immense frame to nourish he had had 
none of the things my baby was taking— 
beef juice, eggs, gruels, broths and or- 


ange juice—and his mother said rather 
indefinitely that as long as he was well 
on milk she would give him nothing 
more. 

Another mother I met told me of her 
method of feeding: “I did not give him 
a bottle full at certain intervals, but gave 
him an ounce and a half whenever he 
eried for it and by the end of the day 
he had taken as much milk as most 
babies do.” If the little fellow had not 
already been relieved of his sufferings 
in the merciful way that put him be- 
yond human mistakes, I should have 
asked this mother how she would like a 
piece of bread at nine, a piece of meat 
at ten, a potato at quarter of eleven, and 
so on, for even one day. One other said 
that she always nursed her baby to sleep 
no matter how long it took. Why do not 
visions of nightmares following welsh 
rabbit suppers teach this mother the 
perils of an overloaded stomach? 

At the time when I was nursing my 
baby and making flying trips to town, 
when necessary, with my watch in my 
hand, I met another nursing mother who 
said she had left her two months old 
amfant for six hours. When I asked how 
she did it she said: “Oh, my mother 
keeps her quiet with warm water and 
sugar.” Think of it! A baby of two 
months missing two entire meals and be- 
ing kept quict on warm water and sugar. 
This was nothing, though, to a mother 
‘who took a cheap five-eent ice cream 
soda in a Hittle fifth-elass drug store, 
and fed her six months old baby with 
the ice cream from it to keep him quiet. 

And yet people wonder that so many 
of the little things give up the struggle, 
when the second summer comes. 
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A Happy Hog 


By Emma C. Dowd 


Tne Happy Hog lived long ago, 
— a few of his kin are living 
still; 

He never knew aught of worry or woe, 
Taking his ease and eating his fill; 
And he sung as well as a hog can sing, 

Yet it wasn’t the least like caroling. 


The Happy Hog in his daily stroll 
Would walk ahead without thought or 
care, 
Crushing in many a rut and hole 
The tiny creatures assembled there, 
Nor stopping to ask were they living or 
dead— 
“They must get out of my way!” he said. 


When the chickens were having their 
noonday meal, 
The timid chickens that hadn’t much 


wit, 
The Happy Hog with a chuckling squeal 
Would quickly swallow the whole of it; 
Then off he would go with a smile on his 


ace— 
“Oh, wasn’t it fun to see them race!” 


“This world is truly a beautiful spot,” 
Said cat aad Hog, in his barnyard 


speech, 
“Tf only each were content with his lot, 
And wanted not things that were out 
of his reach! 
With your bread and butter always 


agree— 
That is the way to be happy!” said he: 


And . The Happy Hog lived till he 
1ed, 
Taking his ease and eating his fill, 
And at his death, oh, nobody cried! 
And they made remarks, as people will; 
Said they, “’Twere better to be a log 
Than to live and die as The Happy 
Hog!” 


By the Way 


Fletcherism, or the thorough masti- 
cation of food, of which our readers 
learned from our last August number, 
has had recently a brilliant vindication 
at the hands of science. A group of 
young men at Yale university, under the 
supervision of Professor Fisher, prac- 
ticed Fletcherism for a considerable 
time, choosing their diet to suit them- 
selves. The usual accurate measure- 
ments of diet were made in the case of 
each man. The quantity of food eaten 
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decreased as the experiment proceeded, 
while the muscular endurance tests 
showed marvelous gains, in some in- 
stances as high as one hundred per cent. 
The mental powers also reached a higher 
activity. At the same time the con- 
sumption of meats and other foods con- 
taining proteids decreased, even to the 
level established some time ago by Pro- 
fessor Chittenden as desirable from his 
point of view. A consideration which may 
have some weight is the fact that regu- 
larity of meals and a uniformly good 
diet may be-entitled to a share’in the 
results, some of the young men having 
previously been irregular in these mat- 
ters. But “Fletcherism as Household 
Economy,” as Mr Askowith set it forth 
in our article, is handsomely indorsed. 


To know the actual facts concerning 
an occupation, and the best way in which 
to make a start in that field of work, is 
often a highly important matter to a 
boy or young man. This information is 
to be found in a complete form without 
illusions yet not without inspiration, 
in a book by Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr, 
entitled Starting in Life. This is pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co of Boston 
at $1.50. 


When an ambulance of the Williams- 
burg hospital recently reached the house 
from which a call had been sent, the sur- 
geon found that he had been summoned 
by the mother of a bad little boy who was 
refusing to take a dose of some needed 
household remedy. The mother had car- 
ried out her threat to call the ambulance 
if he “wasn’t good,” and calmly asked 
the irate doctor to carry out his role of 
“bogey man.” Medical Record. 


A political orator declared that “the 
British lion, whether climbing the pine 
forests of Canada or scouring the Pacific 
main, would not draw in his horns or re- 
tire into its shell.” 


I asked the dog, “Why all this din?” 

Said he “I’m fashioned outside in, 

And all my nights and days I tried 

My best to get the bark outside.” 
Nixon Waterman. 


Everypay Luncueons, by Olive Green, 
is a companion volume to What to Have 
For Breakfast. New recipes and an 
attractive luncheon menu for every day 
in the year are the distinctive features 
of the book. G. P. Putnams Son’s; $1. 
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Those Christmas Babies for 
the Asking! Letters of in- 
quiry about them began pil- 
ing up on my desk before we 
realized that the December 
G H had reached its subscrib- 


Yes, they are real, truly 
babies, and by the time these 
lines are read they will have 
been given away for the ask- 
ing. But there weren’t enough 
of them to go around, by a 
long shortage (pardon the par- 
adox). Just where each child 
has gone, I eannot at this writ- 
ing report. A circular letter 
was sent to the many inquir- 
ers, craving the exercise of pa- 
tience, while the respective in- 
stitutions in New York and 
Chicago, in which the children 
were situated could get their 
breath and make definite reply. 

A prime favorite among the 
pictured group, to judge from 
the inquiries, was Josephine 
Hummel, a pretty child of 
three wearing a white cap. 

One of the first of the let- 
ters, from a mother in Massa- 
chusetts told in a few plain 
words its story of a child’s love 
and longing for a baby sister. 
“T have,” wrote this mother, 
“a little girl nearly fourteen 
who takes G H, and she would 
like to have me write in regard 
to the ‘Babies for the Ask- 
ing.’ She never had any broth- 
ers or sisters and has always 
longed for them.” 

Bless the girl’s heart! I 
hope her mother got one of 
the babies for her, or another 
just as good. 


2 

The rooms in which I found 
some of these baby pictures, 
in a great charities building 
in New York, are an interest- 
ing field for the student of 
human nature. While I was 
waiting there one day a young 
woman of rare beauty came 


in, daintily dressed and bear- 
ing the marks of culture and 
wealth, and made straight for 
a red-faced, wailing infant 
who was making life a burden 
for one of the association 
nurses. The baby was clasped 
to the fair visitor’s heart and 
showered with kisses in a 
manner to make a mere man 
marvel and envy. They told 
me at the association that 
there weren’t babies enough 
to go around among the eager 
applicants. 
£ 

Apropos this subject—a 
series of splendid articles for 
young mothers, entitled Ene- 
mies of the Baby, has been 
prepared by Dr Emma E. 
Walker, a physician of na- 
tional reputation, and will be- 
gin publication in our pages 
very soon. They deal with 
the principal ailments which 
threaten the life and health 
of the child. Other advice 
concerning babies, some of it 
unusual in its value, is await- 
ing space in the magazine. 


All of which suggests still 
another tiny mortal—The In- 
cubator Baby. This story ran 
serialiy in G H, to the amuse- 
ment and edification of our 
readers, and has now achieved 
complete success as a book. 
Ellis Parker Butler, the 
author, attributed the idea 
and title of the story, in a 
published interview, to G H 
and its Editor. 

2 

Which leads, in turn, to a 
great, big, joyful piece of 
news! G H has captured Mr 
Butler’s next humorous story, 
The Smugglers, which is to 
open in an early number, prob- 


ably that for May. This is a 


tale, not of custom house 


smugglers, but of a pair of 
lovers and certain domestic 
complications. It promises to 
be as funny and as great a 
success as The Incubator 
Baby and Pigs Is Pigs, which 
have won Mr. Butler fame as 
a humorist. Further partic- 
ulars concerning The Smug- 
glers will be given a little 
later. 


Tell your friends about The 
Smuggiers. Mr Butler’s new 
story is going to make the 
warm months a season of joy 
and laughter wherever G H 
goes. 

Does the reader know that 
the most artistic and practical 
series of articles dealing with 
home arts and crafts, ever 
printed in an American peri- 
odical, is the Handicraft series 
contributed to G H by the 
Misses Wilson? This is the 
truth. Leading craft workers 
and shops all over the United 
States are buying our designs. 
The merits of these articles 
have not been proclaimed loud 
enough in our announcements. 
The designs have spoken for 
themselves, but we are going 
to shout them from the house- 
tops, as they deserve. 

£ 

It is not too late to write 
and tell us the new ideas ac- 
quired at Christmas, concern- 
ing gifts, decorations, dinners, 
eustoms—anything new and 
helpful and interesting which 
has to do with the Christmas 
observance. We purchase our 
Christmas articles and para- 
graphs, for the most part, dur- 
ing a few weeks following 
the celebration. 


THe 
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2 OBSERVERS ™ EXPERIMENTERS 


# During my childhood we had a fam- 
ily signal service. A book in the parlor 
window meant a call for my father, a 

physician, so that he would stop in pass- 
ing; otherwise he would save valuable 
time by keeping on his rounds. A piece 
of red cardboard in the sitting room 
window meant that the children were ex- 
pected at once; it commanded instant 
obedience. A strip of ribbon in the girls’ 
room meant “Come over,” to her dearest 
friend across the way. The code in va- 
rious other ways is in use with my own 


ehildren. N. P. D. 


@ Three gallons of gasoline at seventeen 
eents a gallon, in my washing machine, 
cleaned perfectly three entire costumes 
and two waists for which the cleaner 
would have charged $1.50 each. The 
washer was manipulated in the usual 
way, and the garments run through the 
wringer, thus doing no injury to the 
hands, my chief objection to the use of 
gasoline. L. B. W. 


#@ Among my real treasures I count 
some strong strontium pins such as are 
used in banks to fasten papers. They 
are large, sharp and very strong. In 
millinery they are very useful, also when 
making anything of net, when pinning 
heavy paper, or working with coarse 
woolen goods. Once I pinned instead of 
sewing up the turkey; it was easier than 
the button and buttonhole the dress- 
maker “Discoverer” used. N. P. D. 


#@ T have ripe tomatoes in my little gar- 
den when they are ten cents a pound in 
market. I sow a good early variety in 
the house in February. When the plants 
are about three inches high I transplant 
the strongest looking into small flower- 
pots, placing all of the pots in a large, 
shallow, wooden box for convenience in 
handling. These make a good growth 
by the time for setting out, and suffer no 
setback from transplanting. On warm 
spring days I set my box of plants out 
of doors. I plant them in the garden 
two weeks earlier than my neighbors, 
choosing a good, warm day. Then if 


eold nights or days come I cover them 
with big flowerpots. I coax only about 
a dozen plants in this way, but the early 
tomatoes repay the trouble. H. H. 


# I believe I can improve on any previ- 
ous dropper effect. An elongated, thin, 
twisted wire 
is bent at 
right angles, 
having one 
arm much longer than the other. Insert 
the long end in any bottle of fluid and 
when slowly poured the liquid will follow 
the twisted wire. The drops are large 
and even in size. The device is a nursery 
necessity being most useful when admin- 
istering eye or ear medicines. K. K. K. 


# If you desire to hang sash curtains and 
have no brass rods for the purpose, put 
brass-headed tacks where you would have 
liked to screw the hooks for the rod; 
fasten a stout cord to a heavy rubber 
band. Double the cord and make the 
combined length of the cord and rubber 
two inches less than the distance between 
the tacks. Run the cord and rubber 
through the casing of the curtain and 
after hanging the cord over one tack, 
stretch the rubber to reach the second 
tack. This simple device holds the cur- 
tain snug and taut. I. P. D. 


@ One amateur florist carries the bril- 
liant Chinese azaleas over from season 
to season. He places them in a warm, 
well-lighted cellar as soon as the plants 
have finished blooming. When the trees 
are in full leaf, he repots them, being 
eareful to disturb the fine roots as little 
as possible. He uses more earth at the 
sides than in the center, that the water 
may run toward the mass of fine roots 
and keep them moist. He then sinks 
them, flowerpots and all, at the edge of 
the shrubbery, where they will be par- 
tially shaded. He mulches them two or 
three inches deep with well-rotted cow 
manure, and waters them occasionally 
throughout the summer. In the early 
fall they are moved into a light, cool 
room, until late in February or early 
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in March, when they are gradually moved 
into a stronger light so that the buds 
may develop into perfect, richly colored 
flowers. 


# A piano cover, beautiful in design 
and execution, was made from an old 
homespun sheet across the front of 
- which was embroidered an eight-inch 
design of running circles and leaves done 
in wash cotton in the Deerfield style. 
Its beauty was undeniable and the de- 
signer said that she had found it a good 
way to preserve a sheet which seemed 
precious because it had been woven from 
homespun linen by an ancestor of hers. 
A cover like this has the great advan- 
tage of harmonizing with the present-day 
furnishings in a way that most shop- 
made piano covers do not. K. H 


# When we had our parlor woodwork 
painted white, the painter warned me 
not to keep the window shades down too 
much, as an absence of sunlight caused 
white paint to turn yellow. K. S. D. 


# A friend had a protracted siege with 
maids of all kinds. After a good one 
was finally secured he felt they must re- 
tain her. He proposed to her to pay her 
fifty cents a week more than she asked, 
but this extra amount was to be paid 
semi-annually. He has paid her one in- 
stallment and the second six months is 
almost past, so he feels that the experi- 
ment is a success. W. E. P. 


#T am sure this will help home dress- 
makers. Finish the skirt, all but the 
hem, put it on 
and adjust it 
properly. Take a 
yardstick, place 
one end on the 
floor close to the 
feet, and allow 
the stick to rest 
against the front 
of the skirt. Mark 
the top of the 
stick on the skirt 
with a pin. Move 
the stick along to 
the side, being 
careful to see that 
it is always verti- 
cal and not slanting, and place another 
pin. Proceed in this way till a circle of 
pins is completed around the skirt. Now 
the skirt is an even thirty-six inches from 
the floor. Take it off, lay it on a table 
and, with the yardstick, mark off the 
desired length below the row of pins. I 
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usually allow thirty-four and one-half 
inches which is one and one-half inches 
off the ground. The pins can be very 
quickly placed even by a man, who seems 
to find no objection to the yardstick, and 
it does away with the long strain of 
standing to have a skirt hung. F. E. E. 


# Some friends who are living on a col- 
lege professor’s salary have an amusing 
plan of saving for a house. All house- 
hold expenses and all common expenses, 
such as golf club fees, magazine subscrip- 
tions and other items of that type are 
paid from the salary and the remainder. 
is then divided into two portions and put 
into the bank as two separate accounts. 
If a new book, theater tickets or some 
similar small pleasure is in question, 
the friends toss up a penny and let Fate 
decide whose bank account shall be 
drawn upon. But in all individual ex- 
penses, like clothing and car fares, their 
saving has become a_ good-natured 
rivalry, each striving to keep the largest 
bank account. They say that each one’s 
anxiety to preserve the account intact 
and to outstrip the other has been the 
means of cutting off many small personal 
outlays and of adding materially to the 
house fund. A. K. 


# In making a kilted skirt, I noticed 
my dressmaker struggled to keep the 
material in place on the cutting table 
while she laid the plaits. I offered her 
some thumb tacks to fasten it at top and 
bottom and from her enthusiastic praise 
of the scheme, I discovered that I had 
discovered a “Discovery.” W. L. 


# This is the way to make big soap bub- 
bles, so tough that they roll about over 
the carpet for ever so many minutes be- 


fore they think of breaking. Into a 
pint of warm water shave a piece of 
strong, brown, laundry soap about an 
inch square. When this is thoroughly 
dissolved add a tablespoon of gum arabic 
and stir until melted. Then a teaspoon 
of glycerin is necessary, and lastly a 
quart of cold water. If the bubble mak- 
ers are not very strong and know how 
to keep the water out of their mouths, 
wonderfully colored ones can be made 
by separating this mixture into cups and 
adding a pinch of different colored dye 
to each. For little people strawberry or 
currant juice for pink bubbles and orange 
juice for yellow are perhaps safer. The 
lye in the soap plus the glycerin in- 
creases the brilliancy of the bubbles and 
the gum gives them elasticity. Hot 
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water is necessary to dissolve the various 


ingredients, but unless cold water is” 


added they expand and break too rapidly 


in the blowing. A curious pipe that will’ 


blow several bubbles can be obtained from 
any kindergarten supply house for about 
fifteen cents. J. J. L. 


#@ One of the most noted athletes in 
America was at his wits’ end to know 
how to keep his big assortment of silver 
trophies (cups and tankards) untar- 
nished. The servants declined to keep 
them clean because of the enormous 
amount of extra work involved, so he 
sent the trophies to the jeweler, where 
they were put in shining condition. He 
then treated them to a thin coat of trans-- 
parent photographic varnish. The coat- 
ing is scarcely perceptible and the cabinet 
of trophies is a constant delight. J. V. A. 


#@T have one cupboard built into the 
wall of my kitchen. For the upper part 
I use a regular window shade matching 
the other shades in the room. I can raise 
and lower this curtain easily and it is 
never in the way, as a cloth one would 


be. Xy. 


@ In an unused drawer of the library 
table I put the hundred and one things 
which children enjoy. Cards, advertise- 
ments and knickknacks of all sorts are 
plaeed there. When children come to 
the house. they soon learn that the con- 
tents of the drawer are their property, 
to do with as they choose, provided that 
nothing is taken away, that: is half the 
attraction, and provided that everything 
be put. back in its proper plaee before 
they leave. A. T. A. 


@ If your umbrella has a steel rod and 
the handle comes off, fill the hole in the 
handle with powdered resin, heat the end 
of the rod and put.it. back in the handle. 
It. will stay as well as if you had paid 
a man twenty-five cents for fixing it in 
the same way. 


@ In freezing weather the hanging of 
small articles on the line is a trial. Take 


a strip strong 
inches. widé (a). At intervals of about 
six inches along one side of the strip, 


stick large sized safety pms through the 
muslir (6) so that half of each pin will 
extend below the strip. When ready to 
hang out, attach each article to one of 
the pins. Collars and cuffs may be hung 
by the buttonholes, passing a safety pin 
through the buttonhole in each. The 
whole may then be hung out with 
clothespins: The articles do not blow off 
and they may all be attached to and 
removed from the pins in a warm laun- 
dry. Simplex. 


# Who has not tried to write with a 
pencil tied to a card and found it an in- 
convenient process? The other day I 
saw a card arranged for the express pur- 
pose of overcoming this difficulty. Am 
ordinary score card was punched at the 
top with two holes about an inch apart. 
Starting at the back, the end of a small 
rubber band was drawn through each of 
these holes and on the face of the card 
a small pencil was slipped under the 
loops thus formed, its ends resting 
against the card and offering sufficient 
resistance to keep it im place. 


# The “cold closet” is a convenient fea-- 
ture of many modern California houses. 
During more than half of the year it 
makes the use of ice unnecessary. While 
perhaps better adapted to the very dry 
climate of the southwest, yet it works 
well even in the eastern states and should 
not be overlooked in planning a dwell- 
ing. The essentials are: a closet with a 
large opening into the cellar or under 
part of the house, a ventilating shaft. 
from the top to the outside, and shelves: 
made of wooden frames covered with 
heavy wire sereening. There is always a 
good circulation of air and one will be 
surprised to find how cool the closet. will. 
even during the summer months.. 


@ For a while I kept my tools loose, on 
top of a chitfonier, but as the house was 
settled they were moved to a corner, and 
as the —_—— progressed, so did the 


they could be kept: to- 
gether. A soap box furnished the solu- 
tion. I sawed off the top all around, 
leaving it. about four inches high inside. 
For the middle partition and handle, I 
used an inch board with the upper: cor- 
ners. sawed off with a hole for a handle 
im the center at the top. That hole was 
a puzzler for a while. I had no auger 
and no small saw. Finally I marked: off 
what I wanted, cut in as far as I could 
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with my knife, and then with a hammer 


and screwdriver “chiseled” it out—I have 
a chisel now. A piece of sandpaper 
helped at the end to make a finished job. 
By the way most men do not have a plane 
and would not know how to use or care 
for it if they had. A piece of sand- 
paper will help much in this line, espe- 
ad - backed with a piece of wood. 


@ When traveling or visiting it some- 
times happens that I am put in a sleep- 
ing room that has no blinds, or where it 
is necessary to leave them open for fresh 
air. I lost many precious early morn- 
ing hours of sleep in such cases until I 
learned to spread an umbrella, settle it 
securely on the bed, over my head, turn 
my face toward it and continue my 
slumbers. The same thing was, in one 
instance, a great relief to a person 
who was recovering from measles. She 
wanted a great deal of air but could not 
bear the light. M.S 

&* Changes of position during the 
night are quite possible with this ar- 
rangement if the sleeper is not a very 
restless one. The Editor. 


# I wished to pad my new ironing board 
and found that I lacked the seemingly 
necessary blanket. I concluded to try 
old newspapers for the purpose and found 
them to be such an improvement over the 
old way that I would not use a blanket 
again. G. N. 


@ For a moth and dust-proof cover for 
dress suits and woolen clothes, make 
large bags of unbleached muslin. Put 
drawing strings at top and bottom. Soak 
them in turpentine and hang in the air 
until the odor is destroyed. Place the 
elothes on a hanger, adjust and draw the 
strings tightly. These bags have also 
been successfully used in storing furs 
for the summer. W. M. 


@ When the amateur poultry fancier 
fears that his flock is troubled with lice 
a simple way to get rid of them, after 
cleaning the house thoroughly, is to treat 
the fowls separately with a mite-destroy- 
ing liquid. To dip each bird individu- 
ally is sometimes difficult or impossible, 
but with a simple device which I have 
seen used on a large poultry farm, the 
fowls may be made to do this work for 
themselves. The only requisites are a 
small tin pail with a tight-fitting cover 
and a large size lampwick. In the bot- 
tom of the pail cut a gash just large 
enough to accommodate the lampwick. 
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Adjust the wick in the pail with most 
of its length outside, and fill the pail 
with any good mite-destroying liquid, 
(pure kerosene is good). Keep the pail 
closed to prevent evaporation and possi- 
ble upsetting and hang it directly over 
the small door cut for the fowls’ individ- 
ual use, at such a hight that the birds as 
they pass through the door must brush 
against the hanging lampwick. The 
wick will contain enough of the liquid 
to dress the feathers slightly, and after 
repeated passings under it, and conse- 
quent applications of the mite destroyer, 
the lice will leave them. M. E. S. H. 


# We have an open stairway in our sit- 
ting room and always had trouble heat- 
ing the lower 
floor, until I 
hit upon the 
following 
plan. I pro- 
cured poplar 
strips two 
and one-half 
inches wide 
by three- 
quarters inch 
thick and 
made two 
frames; the 
width of the 
two, placed 
side by side 
just filled the 
opening. 
covered the 
frames with 
muslin, past- 
ing over that 
wallpaper to 
match the ceiling of the room in which 
the frames must be. This made the ar- 
rangement fairly inconspicuous. The 
frame next to the banister was hinged 
to the floor projection so that it could 
be opened or shut. The frame next to 
the wall was screwed to the floor at the 
ends. The trap door can easily be re- 
moved in the spring. H. S. 


# A novel entertainment was given to 
announce a marriage engagement. On 
the assembling of the guests, the hostess 
announced that the company would that 
evening edit a newspaper, the Daily 
Breeze. Paper and pencil were passed, 
and such subjects were assigned as soci- 
ety news, personals, locals, want column, 
polities, advertisements, club notes, edi- 
torials, sporting news, ete. The society 
reporter had previously been posted as 
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to. what was to be her important an- 
nouncement. After due: time, the “copy” 
was. collected,.and the paper read. The 
announcement was read last, and as noth- 
ing. had indicated the purpose of the 
party, it was a great. surprise to the 
guests. 


@ Jn darning’ the holes that just nat- 
urally grow in your boy’s stockings, try 
running’ a thread’ with long; over-and- 
over stitches around the edge of the 
hole and darning it tight enough so the 
hole ‘will’ be neither stretched nor~ puck- 
ered. Be careful not'to draw it too tight, 
then darn as usual and.the darn will be 
not more than half the usual size and 
the goods instead of convex: 


© A jolly surprise was perpetrated at 
a little dinner which I attended on the 
evening of St Valentine’s, 1906. The 
meal had not far. progressed when the 
doorbell rang furiously and the waitress 
in a moment brought a large envelope 
for the host. This proved to be a humor- 
ous valentine, which made lots of fun. 
A few minutes later the bell was heard 
again, and a similar missive. was. deliv- 
ered to a lady guest. The hostess and 
the remaining guests were similarly 
honored, and the dinner hour was a gale 
of merriment. Jay. 


#°T Have reeently discovered a way to 
make a buttonhole in very fine, soft mus- 
lin, wool goods, or bias ‘silk. First mark 
a buttorholé of the desired’ size with: a 
pencil, then run around it with thread. 
Next make the buttonholé- and cut the 
hole’ afterward. This will’ make: a much 
smoother buttonhole than if’ cut before 
working. E. At V. 


# When traveling, and in fear of rain, 
I wrap: my: rubbers in paper and: put 
them in the sleeve of my raincoat, pin- 
ning it with a:safety-pin: I then: throw 
the: coat: over: one arm; and; with ums 
feel. prepared: “for any 
ate.” M: 


@ Our neighbors on the north, painted 
their house .a radiant yellow. The glare 
from_it. is. blinding when the sun shines 
full.on the side next to us; only those who 
have had a.similar experience can realize 
the discomfort. It was-easy to dress the 
north. windows so as to soften and ex- 
clude. the unpleasant light. But the 
kitchen was a problem. All experiments 
with dark shades failed. The combina- 
tion that has given us a kitchen with a 


soft, yet bright light, we secured by hav- 
ing roller shades made of pale gray paper. 
cambric, with full sash curtains of cream 
colored swiss relieved with. a. little light. 
green. These covered the lower half of 
the windows. While the sun is shining 


brightly the paper cambric. shades are. 


drawn.to the sash. curtains,. but when 
more light. is needed the. shades. are 
raised, while, if desired, the sash cur- 
tains can be pushed aside. E. 


# When necessary to have a light all 
night, I use the little wax tapers, in a. 
glass of water and sweet oil, putting the 
glass in a cozy corner lantern with the 
oil lamp removed_and a_piece of tin over. 
the hole. This gives a subdued light 
and whenever a bright light is needed, as 
when giving medicine, the door of the 
lantern can be opened. A. taper. burns. 
twelve hours. I use a junket glass with 
a handle, filled two-thirds full of 
water and one-third of oil. The latter. 
ean be bought: for eighteen cents: a 
quart. A. E. C. 


@tTet the children use the disearded 
bead looms in making: woven rugs for 
their doll 
houses. The 
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warp must 
be of stout 
eord firmly 
| fastened; 
and the 
woof may’ be left-over bits of yarn. 
Make the shuttle of pasteboard like the 
cut. When the rug is finished, tie the 
warp ends tightly and-fasten on, with # 
crochet hook, knotted fringe made of 
two colors used. in the rug. Raffia may 
also be used for-woof, making fine Jap- 
anese rugs. Adults can do the work 
quickly, and by using taste in the choice 
of colors; make most acceptable gifts for 
the small girls of the family. M. R. 


© Our meat chopper worked exceedingly 
well. for a while, but after being re- 
peatedly screwed on the same spot in the 
kitchen table, the end of the screw be- 
gan to wear. away the board and allowed 
the machine to become unsteady. We 
moved it from place to place until. we 
had a number of broken spots on the 
under side of the table edge and then 
we hit upon the expedient of taking half 
of a broken hinge, putting. the small end 
of the screw through one of the holes 
and fastening the- chopper to the table 
as before. This brought.the whole steel 
surface of the hinge against the table 
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and so offered a much larger space for 
resistance against the constantly re- 
peated screwings. We have since been 
able to keep the chopper in one spot 
without further damage to the wood. 


#TI recently discovered a game which 
afforded much amusement to my guests. 
Cut faces of well-known men and women 
from the magazines, fit them with bodies 
eut from other pictures and finally dis- 
guise them more completely with hats 
and other accessories. Paste one of these 
“compound celebrities” on each of 
twenty-five cards. Circulate them among 
your guests and the one guessing the 
largest number of faces may receive a 
prize. H. P. 


#In using a galvanized iron garbage 
ean during the winter months, trouble 
is likely to arise through wet fingers 
sticking to the handle. Wrap the handle 
of the cover with cloth; this will save 
many a sore finger. E. S. M. 


# Cotton or wool garments without silk- 
lined sleeves are torture to a convales- 
cent whose strength is small. When one 
sits up for an hour or more at a time, 
either in bed or chair, a pretty sacque 
makes a far more attractive wrap than 
a shawl. If an invalid has spent her 
slight strength in sitting up, it seems lit- 
tle less than cruelty to cause her to cope 
with sleeves that stick and which must 
be pulled off by force, even though the 
force be that of the nurse. A silk or 
silk-lined garment slips on and off so 
easily that it does not tax the strength 
of the patient in the least. M. M. 


@ In Canada, when the sidewalks are too 
slippery for safety, a quantity of saw- 
dust is heated and seattered where needed. 
This immediately sinks into the ice and 
eannot be carried into the house to the 
— of hardwood floors or rugs. 


@T have learned not to carry silver 
toilet articles in a traveling bag. I 
have a set of light weight celluloid ones 
which go with me on all journeys, 
ted making my bag much lighter. 


# In one of our local churches a cus- 
tom has grown of sending one or two 
small rugs in the annual missionary box, 
and this is the way it has been accom- 
plished: members of the society are 
asked to save their clean rags for this 
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special purpose and at one of the meet- 
ings these rags are tied and rolled into 
balls ready for the weaver. These rugs 
are very economical, as the rags cost 
nothing and the cost of weaving is 
slight. Some of them, particularly those 
made in blue and white, are very pretty 
and resemble the Deerfield products, 
while all are serviceable and reasonably 
attractive and seem to be much appreci- 
ated by those to whom they are sent. 


# Two points in the cooking and serv- 
ing of a boiled tongue came to my notice 
the other 
day from a 
professional 
cook. When 
the tongue 
is tender re- 
move from 
the liquor and let the cold water run 
over it for a minute or two. The skin 
will come off easily with this treatment. 
In slicing it, I had always cut it straight 
across with the result that a part of the 
meat was in tiny dry slices which no one 
really wanted. She taught me to cut it 
with a slant making each slice a good 
one. L. W. J. 


# A housewife whom I know gave a 
grocer’s clerk some silver in payment 
for the things he had just deposited on 
her kitchen table. “New money,” he ob- 
served in surprise. “Oh, no!” she 
laughed; “it is washed, that’s all.” A 
purseful of change dropped into a basin 
of hot water and washing powder comes 
out looking bright enough to tempt all 
housewives to take the few minutes’ time 
necessary for the transformation. The 
sanitary value of the habit is at once 
obvious. M. M. 


© In mending stockings I use four-ply 
cotton, but with three different sizes of 
needles. One fine needle is threaded with 
a single strand of the black cotton and 
is used for the small holes in the thin 
gauze or lisle thread stockings. This 
tears the fabric much less than the or- 
dinary large eye darning needle. A 
second rather larger size is used for the 
larger holes with two strands of the cot- 
ton, where the single thread would take 
too long and not fill in strongly enough. 
Then for the children’s common stock- 
ings, and for the old hose almost past 
wear, I use a needle large enough to 
earry the whole four threads. With this 
I can fill up the big holes in a surpris- 
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ingly short time, and they look well 
enough for common. [I also keep at hand 
an ordinary needle threaded with black 
sewing silk, for sewing up the rips in the 
seams of the legs. This not only looks 
better than the darning cotton, but wears 
much better. Stockings are one of the 
points where I economize, but with this 
system the darning is quickly done, and 
I am always proud of the results. M. D. 


# A more stable partition than portieres 
was desirable between two front rooms. 
Some very simple folding doors were 
constructed. These folded back on them- 
selves several times to form a sort of 
rectangular pillar at each end of the 
archway. H. W. 


# A little baby’s arm grows so fast that 
the sleeve is outgrown before the rest of 
the dress. Instead of gathering the 
sleeve of the first dresses on a waistband, 
I run a small tuck just above the hem, 
‘sew up the sleeve, then work a button- 
hole in the tuck at each side of the seam, 
run baby ribbon through the tuck, draw 
it up and tie. As the tiny arm grows 
the sleeve can be tied looser and does 
not eut the tender flesh as a band would 
do. Whip a dainty piece of lace on the 
hem for a finish. W. H. 


# In printing kodak pictures, if films 
have small, round, white spots on them, 
as is often the case, I have found it a 
great improvement to the picture to 
cover these places on the film, before 
printing, with India ink applied with a 
small brush: Be careful not to have the 


brush foo moist before using, as it might 
spread and spoil the film. C. 


# A discarded rubber nipple on the blu- 
ing bottle is a source of great satisfac- 
tion, for through it you never get an over- 
dose of bluing. L. A. W. 


# The birthdays in our family are nu- 
merous and for years we struggled with 
eandleholders. We found a method 
which was pasa ad yet effective as 


well. Cut a circle or rectangle of stiff 
cardboard an inch larger all around than 
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the cake, place this on a tray and set 

cake in the center. Fasten at equal 
intervals the desired number of candles 
on the cardboard and arrange smilax or 
any preferred vine im a graceful twist 
between the candles, concealing much of 
the cardboard. The effect with the white 
frosting is very good. The candles can 
be glued to the cardboard by their own 
wax. Candelabra candles are much bet- 
ter than the ordinary ones, as they are 
much firmer, burn longer and do not drip 
wax so profusely. We find that candles 
of one color give a better effect than any 
mixture. As the members of the family 
are all of an age which, expressed in 
candles, would overburden any cake, we 
have the same number of candles on the 
cardboard for all the birthdays and one 
set of candles lasts us three or four times. 
The cake may be removed, leaving the 
candles burning, by inserting two knives 
and lifting the cake over the barrier of 
eandles. P. N. W. 


# In these days when it is apt to take 
a dozen different men, with consequent 
expense, for a little home fixing, I be- 
lieve in doing all you ean yourself. A 
good hammer, saw and screwdriver are 
necessities, not the kind you can pick 
up at a bargain store for a small sum, 
but such as your hardware man will rec- 
ommend Or you may do as I have, 
namely, buy partly used tools from regu- 
lar carpenters. Then you should have 
a pair of eutting pliers, a mulfum in 
parvo, a small square and a level. I can 
do much of the necessary repairing with 
this outfit. Best of all, however, is my 

are box, a long box, with many 
divisions, in each of which I keep a dif- 
ferent kind or size of nail, brad, screw 
or tack. It’s much better than poking 
over a mass of unsorted stuff. J. S. J. 


# A friend told me of a house furnished 
with very beautiful rugs, soft and alto- 
gether attractive. Wishing to ascertain 
what kind they were she unearthed a 
valuable bit of information which I feel 
sure will be welcome. This housewife had 
all her rooms carpeted with Brussels 
carpets. They had been worn literally 
threadbare and as the family exchequer 
was too depleted to permit of new floor 
coverings, she turned the carpets on the 
wrong side and cut them into large 
rugs. The village painter “sized” and 
painted them. After drying sufficiently 
a second and last coat was administered 
in the desired color. The result was lit- 
tle short of marvelous. When house- 
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cleaning time arrives, the rugs receive 
a fresh coat of paint. They are durable, 
easily cared for and attractive. One, in 


soft old rose tints, in a pink bedroom 


with white enameled woodwork, is espe- 
cially good. E. H. 
cut out of heavy tin at the tinshop. 
First make a_paste- 
pendicular center of the 
pan. By using mine I 
time. If made accurately the cover will 
fit over it perfectly. G. C. H. 
fill their functions than the others in 
the same story and the reason for it is 
in the door or descending the staircase 
makes current enough to counteract the 
register. The register should be placed 
where it will be sheltered and the wind 
this has not been done, its efficiency can 
be increased by putting a table or some 
protect it from any currents of cold air. 
M. H. 
low in spots, by redipping them at an- 
other printing, and placing in the fix- 
perfect. I happened upon this discovery 
after spoiling, as I had supposed, a 


# A partition for a breadraiser may be 

board pattern of the per- 
can mix two kinds of bread at the same 
© Hall registers more often fail to ful- 
simple enough. The cold air coming 
gently ascending hot air of a first story 
will not blow directly upon it, but where 
other piece of furniture in a position to 
#@ If kodak pictures turn green or yel- 
ing bath again, they often can be made 
large number of prints. 


#@ Dainty curtains for small windows 
can be made of the Chinese towels which 
come in pretty patterns in blue and 
white. They are used for sofa pillows, 
also. They can be bought at five cents 
each in some of the large department 
stores, or Chinese stores. They wash per- 
fectly. A. H. 


@ For those who are far enough south 
to obtain them, there are no pots better 
for house plants than the bamboo pots. 
As everyone knows, the bamboo stem is a 
hollow cylinder, divided into compart- 
ments by a cross partition of hard, woody 
substance where the joint seems to be 
swollen. If the stem is sawed through 
an inch below each node, it makes a se- 
ries of compartments or hollow cylinders 
ten to fourteen inches long and three or 
four inches in diameter, open at one end 
and closed at the other. These are used 


for starting all sorts of slips. They are 
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very cheap and their depth makes them 
more suitable for a taproot than the 
ordinary pot, while they are so hard that 
they cannot be broken by knocks or falls. 
The sides are glazed with a material 
which does not allow evaporation and 
prevents the roots being chilled or the 
soil drying up. They have the further 
advantage that when anything particu- 
larly valuable is to be transplanted, they 
ean be cut down at the side with a 
sharp, heavy knife, leaving the soil in- 
tact. A. J. 


# A dainty and acceptable gift is a pair 
of bedroom curtains of fine white lawn 
or dimity with a scattered conventional 
design in shadow embroidery. These 
are easily and quickly made and the 
wearing quality is good. Aunt Ann. 


# Instead of loops and buttons, the beau- 
tifully embroidered gowns of the higher 
orders of Chinese mandarins are some- 
times fastened with ties of closely 
stitched taffeta silk, made about seven“ 
inches long and pointed at the ends. 
Four pairs of these adorned the front of 
one long gown which I recently examined 
and when they were tied the effect was 
exceedingly good. We all agreed that the 
same method would be remarkably dainty 
if applied to the front of a young girl’s 
evening wrap. Another attractive idea 
which these gowns offer for evening 
wraps is the application of three-inch 
bands of embroidery to the inside of the 
large sleeves. Of course, these bands 
may be made at home, but very beauti- 
ful ones of exquisite Chinese embroid- 
ery can often be obtained at the oriental 
stores. M. H. 


# If the affairs of men have any proper 
place in the Discoveries department it 
might be worth while to warn pipe smok- 
ers against the wire and wool pipe clean- 
ers commonly sold by tobacconists at 
the rate of five cents a dozen. Most 
men who smoke pipes use them and it is 
only when it is too late and a pet pipe 
is spoiled that they discover how the 
minute fragments of lint mixed with 
the nicotine form a gummy substance 
which clogs the stem and can never be 
entirely removed. No one has ever in- 
vented a better pipe tool for this purpose 
than the broom straw. Some men blow 
their pipes out with hot steam when a 
boiler is convenient. A better method 
is to use the compressed air usually kept 
on tap at automobile garages and bicy- 
cle shops. Steam leaves a pipe rank and 
destroys the flavor for several days. P. 
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